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Though He Cannot Speak Our Language 
a Dog Always Understands 
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Traveling a newspaper route in the cold, gray 
dawn isn’t so bad if there happens to be a certain, 
yellow dog trotting cheerfully along beside one. 
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Snoozer 


was out of luck 


o- D £3 


cz COURSE Bobby wasn’t going to really 
pull out his teeth. But Snoozer didn’t 
know that. So he growled and whined and 
squirmed and wriggled—but he couldn't, just 
couldn't, get loose. He was mighty scared, let : 
me tell you! 


There's no telling what Snoozer might have 
done—if Joe hadn’t come over to Bobby's back 
yard. Joe took just one look at poor Snoozer 
all trussed up, and started to laugh—not at 
Snoozer, mind you—but at Bobby. “You can't 
play dentist with Snoozer,” he said. “Why 
can’t I?”—hotly demanded Bobby. 

Joe laughed again. “Why, because dogs don’t 
hardly ever have toothaches.” “Huh!” said 
Bobby, and “gr-r-r,” growled Snoozer, express- 
ing his approval. “And I'll tell you why”— 
continued Joe. “I heard the Dentist tell my Dad 
that dogs have good teeth because they eat bones 
and things that are hard and crisp. Chewing 
on hard things makes their teeth and gums 
strong and healthy, and they don’t get decayed. 
Now do you see?” 


Bobby nodded his head. I don’t know whether 
he really did see or not, but anyway he started 
to untie Snoozer. Joe helped. And Snoozer 
barked happily. “Well, I’m glad that’s over" — 
he growled to himself. 


» » » 


You couldn't blame Snoozer for being scared. Nobody 
likes to have their teeth pulled. It hurts. You can avoid 
toothaches if you take care of your teeth. But you must 
clean them well, as Mother tells you. And you should 
eat lots of crisp, crunchy foods. All the big dentists say 
that you can keep from having aching teeth by eating 
crisp foods. It’s just fine for the teeth and gums. It ex- 
ercises them and makes them strong and healthy, so they 
won't hurt. 


Grape-Nuts is a crisp food. And what makes it even finer 
is that it tastes so very, very good. Grape-Nuts is just great 
for your teeth and gums, and it makes you grow big and 
strongand healthy. Ask your Mother toget you some today. 


MOTHER! We know you want your children to 
have strong, sound teeth. Teeth play so important a part 
in the health of the whole body. Furthermore, the facial 
contour and shape of your child's head are influenced by 
the exercise, or lack of exercise, given to.the jaws. And 
Grape-Nuts encourages the proper exercise and develop- 
ment of the jaws. But Grape-Nuts gives even greater 
advantages to growing children 


Grape-Nuts contributes to your children’s bodies dex- 
trins, maltose, and 
other carbohy- 
drates for-heat and &§ 


Grape-Nuts is one of the [& 
Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, [ae 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties [iam 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), [ia 
and Post's Bran Flakes. . 








energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for bones and 
teeth; proteins for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides a delicious and ad- 
mirably balanced ration. It is baked by a special process, 
preparing it for ideal digestion—which permits the body 
to extract the essential food elements with the least effort. 
Get a package from your grocer today, or accept the fol- 
lowing offer: 


An authoritative booklet on feeding children 


We would like you to read an enlightening booklet by a widely 
known authority on the relation of food to the growth of your child. 
This tells you how Grape-Nuts helps build your child’s body—and 
how it can be strained with milk, and used beneficially for infants. 

Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individual pack- 
ages of Grape-Nuts free—enough for two breakfasts. We will also 
send you, for yourself, “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing 
menus for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and written by a 
former physical director of Cornell Medical College who is known as 
America’s foremost conditioner of men and women. Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 






C. L. 6-25 G. N. | : 
FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! ]: 


Postum Cerzeat Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College, and also a booklet on the relation of food to growth. 


I iccrncsccicapindidicd sontnsdicioeaigeselaalagicaataeinctiaaguvshecashtiaspadingpiaseienentsiiateneadeds 
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In Canada, address CaNaptan Postum Cereat Company, Lrp. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 













Best watch dogs, 
most intelligent, 
kind disposition 
toward their friends. 

Pups for sale, 
from all registered 
dogs, sired by a 
nephew of Strong- 

heart and from exceptional females. 
Reasonable. Write for pictures and 
prices 


CULPAUGH KENNELS 
Saxman, Kansas 


What makes Molly so 
happy? I'm sure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 
question. They came 
from 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don't you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clorke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 





COLLIES 


Ideal companions for 
children of all ages. 
Intelligent, healthy 
puppies. 


CHOWS 


Soft, cuddly little balls of fur 
are these affectionate little 
chows. They are waiting to 
pay with some little boy or 
girl. 


POLICE PUPPIES 


Dogs boarded ——Steam heated and outside 
kennels. Kennels covering 29 acres. Ex- 
hibition grounds located on Waukegan Road 
No. 42A. Four miles west of Wilmette. 114 
miles north of Garden of Allah. 


FISHER KENNELS 
Glen View, lil. Phones Glen View 126 and 71 








CHILD LIFE 


Dog Stories 


SUNNY 
KNOW a little dog whose 


name is Sunny 
He is just as sweet as a little 
old Bunny 
He goes out and plays with 
his ball 
And always comes when his 
master calls. 


LOUISE COLLIER, 
Age I! years Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MY DOG TIM 


HAVE a dog, he is a collie 
He does not like my doll 
Polly, 
He spoils her tresses 
And soils her dresses 
And when he has nothing else 
to do 
He goes to the closet and 
gets a shoe. 


REGINA LEIGHTON, 
Age 9 years Chicago, IIl. 


DOGGIE 
HAVE a little doggie 


That sits under a tree, 
And if you don’t like him 
Please tell me. 


BETTY ZINSER 
Age 8 years 
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‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance."’ 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 


If You Want a Dog 
Different from Ordinary 
Dogs, Buy an 


OORANG AIREDALE 


ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED for the all-round 

purposes of home-guard, automobile-companion, 
child’s playmate, woman's protector and man’s 
pal; a natural watch-dog that never bites at the 
wrong time; kind, gentleand obedient until aroused, 
but will then fight anything from burglar to 
mountain lion; a hunter, killer and retriever of 
wild game equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel 
combined; on farm and ranch drives cattle, horses 
and sheep like a shepherd in addition to acting as 
fire-alarm and policeagainst thievesand marauders. 
Shipments made to all parts of America with a 
guarantee of satisfaction and safe delivery. Choice 
selection two months old male puppies twenty-five 
dollars each, second selection twenty dollars each. 
Order from this ad or send ten cents to cover 
postage on descriptive catalogue. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 


POLICE PUPPIES 


Real beauties from wonderfully trained im- 
ported parents. Intelligent, fearless, the ideal 
child’s protector and pal. Don’t buy until 
you've received my offers and guarantee. 


H. N..HANCHETT . 
912 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Quality 
Wire 
Haired 
Fox 
Terriers 


Small enough 
to be cuddled, 
and energetic 
enough to be 
admired by 
daddy. 


REKCOD KENNELS, (Reg.) 
J. W. Docker, Owner 
1433 S. Gunderson Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 





The CHILD LIFE Dog Department 


JF YOU should like to have a friendly dog we 
will be glad to answer any questions about 
them. We will tell you what dogs make the 
best companions, about how much they cost, 
and, if you like, we will recommend the best 


Just Write to 


kennels near your home for your convenience. 

The Dog Department of CHILD LIFE has 
helped many of its little readers in the selection 
of these lovable pets and is able to give you 
good, reliable advice about them. 


CHILD LIFE, DOG DEPARTMENT 


536 South Clark Street ~ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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the books you read yesterday. Give them to 
your own children—but, better yet, give them 
in the beautiful RAND M¢NALLY bind- 
ings, with the clear print and the colorful 
illustrations. 

The RAND M¢&NALLY list includes the right 
books for boys and girls of every age and tem- 
perament—whether the four-year-olds who 
tease to have you read to them, or the twelve- 
year-olds who curl up. on your living-room 
davenport with their own books. 

The list at the right suggests several 
RAND MGNALLY books for boys and girls 
of various ages. See these books and many 


others at your dealer’s. Books for graduation 
er school closing time. 
time to give books to boys and girls. 


Use the coupon in sending for a copy of “Books for Boys and Girls and Guide 
for Selection.” It will make it easy for you to choose the right books for boys and 


girls of all ages. And it is free. 


Ranp MGSNALLy Books for Boys and Girls are for sale in all shops and stores 
where books are sold. Buy from your local dealer. If not obtainable locally, 


order direct. Send 7c per book extra for postage. 


for Selection.” 


There is no better | 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Headquarters for Books for Boys and Girls 
Dept. T-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free catalog, “Books for Boys and Girls and Guide 
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Kinc ARTHUR AND His KnicHTs. Malory. Young 
People’s Classics. (Windermere Series). Trans- 
lation by Philip Schuyler Allen, of the University 
of Chicage. Illustrated with eight full-page color 
plates by Mead Schaeffer. Size 6%4 x 9% inches, 
320 pages. Bound in blue cloth, with beautiful 
stamp and paster, and colored wrapper. $1.75. 

Here are recorded in sonorous sentences the many 
adventures of King Arthur and his dauntless knights 
as they achieved glory in the tournament, in the 
dim aisles of enchanted forests and on the hard-won 
field of battle. Every young person should be famil- 
iar not only with the immortal Arthurian legends, 
but also with Malory’s version, which more than 
any other has been an inspirational source through 
the long centuries. 


On THE RoaD TO MAKE-BELIEVE, 
Forster. Heart’s Delight Stories. Suitable for 
children four to eight. Illustrated with twelve 
full-page and one hundréd half and quarter page 
plates in full-color by Uldene Trippe. Size 10 x 
12 inches, 128 pages. Cloth binding, colored wrapper 
and paster. This book corresponds in style with 
the large flat books of our line such as Once Upon a 


Frederick J. 


rae Peter Patter, Real Mother Goose and others. | 


One tramps along the merry road to make-believe 
to the lilt of rollicking, fanciful jingles, fashioned 
about many quaint and attractive subjects. 


ANTVENTURES. Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
Books for Boys and Girls. Suitable for boys and 
firls eight to eighty years. Illustrated with four 
full-page color plates and twenty-five black-and- 
white drawings by Harrison Cady. Size 5 x 7 
inches, 225 pages. Bound in cloth, with paster, 
end papers and colored wrapper. $1.50. 

It was always work, work, work, at home, so little 
Anthony Ant decided to go out into the t world, 
away from such disturbing industry. ut ev 
where he went, people were busy doing things. 
after he had grown hungry and lonesome, and had 
epatiod his nice clothes, and had met such di 
a 


isagree- 
le peopl the fu terpillar, k that 
home men the boot a sig ae ee 


Good 
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The rightful heritage of every boy and girl 


Certain legends, certain colorful romances, 
belong to every young mind. Probably you, 
as a parent, can remember these stories, read 
in the days of your youth, more vividly than 
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WEET summer time is everywhere 
I feel it in the rose-filled air 
And in the grasses ‘most knee high 
And see it in the bird-winged sky! 
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THEIR RIDING SONG 


HAZEL HALL 


SIZZLING wheels and racing winds 
Sing a song together 

Of all the many roads we ride 

In every sort of weather. 


Sing of the houses we fly past, 

Or the staring, open spaces, 

The sky above and the cool green smells 
That flap against our faces. 


Sing of the sights that we have seen 
In the places we have been to— 
Then sing a sleepy song of home 
And a bed to tumble into. 
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SHIFTING TARGET 


T WAS the last day By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL ances in the Super- 
| on the tropical puthor oP se aetna Splendid Moving Pic- 
island, and the vil- en i Be Pee ae ture Corporation. 
lage children who had been invited to take Jerry Deacon, the director, had been a pal of 
this glorious cruise on the Silver Bell with Toppo’s in the old circus days. The children 
their teacher, Miss Frazer, after the school- stood on the bridge of the Silver Bell, where 
house had burned, were enjoy- Captain Miller had ordered 
ing the excitement of the final them to remain during the final 
rushing, and bustling prepara- hustle of rushing cargo into the 
tions before putting open hatches. 
to sea. It had been “We're lucky kids all right, 
a wonderful week, all right,”’ laughed Jack Rand- 











for while a supposed- olph to his friends and to the 
ly uninhabited island world in general. ‘‘Of course, 
is enchanting initself, we ought to be sorry 


one could not help 
being delighted in 
finding an entire 
motion picture com- 


that the school- 
house burned but we 
wouldn’t be here 
if it hadn’t burned, 





pany busily at work would we?” 
making a film that ‘‘And if Toppo 
dealt with slave hadn’t stopped being 


dealers and pirates 
and all the romantic, 





a circus clown and 
come to our town to 










adventurous things of long 
ago. If the moving picture 
people had been mere stran- 
gers, it would have been an 
intensely interesting experi- 


be a toy maker, we 
wouldn’t be here,” 
added Mary Emily. 
“‘Say—Toppo must know 
everyone in the world,” 





ence, but when the first boat- — boasted Bert Lane. “Isn’t it 
load of children had gone from great to be a friend of his? 
the boat to the beach a week ago, they found Why, wherever we go, some one knows him.” 
that their friend Toppo had many acquaint- “Well, why shouldn’t they?” challenged 
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Jack, “‘wasn’t he the most famous clown in 
the world—with his name on billboards as big 
as the side of a barn? He’s just as famous 
as the Prince of Wales and lots funnier.” 

It was dark when the hatches were finally 
battened down and, with steam up, the Silver 
Bell was headed for the open 
sea and pointing toward 
Panama. The children’s 
staterooms had been 
given up to the moving 
picture actors, and 
awnings had _ been 
spread on both sides of 
the hatch on the well 
deck. Under these 
shelters cots had been 
arranged in dormitory 
fashion for the children. 

“The starboard dor- 
mitory is for the girls,” 
directed Toppo, ‘‘and 
the boys will have the 
port side dormitory. 
And I want you kids 
to turn in right away 
and no chattering, for 
we all have had a hard 

» S 
dayandneed oursleep. 

It is lovely to sleep 
out-of-doors, especially 
on the deck of a ship 
under a starry, tropical 
sky. The gentle vibra- 
tion of the engines and the smooth move- 
ment of the steamer through unruffled water 
is a memory that, once experienced, is never 
forgotten. 

Toppo had a lot of faith to expect a crowd 
of children, under these circumstances, to slip 
into slumber noiselessly. At first they were 
very quiet and their subdued whisperings 
seemed a promise of devotion to discipline, 
but when Dip Streeter stubbed his toe on a 
ring bolt in the deck and emitted an “Ouch!” 
somebody had to giggle, and when one 
youngster giggles, two are pretty sure to. 
And as giggling is contagious, it wasn’t long 
before there was considerable noise in both 
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tented dormitories, for when boys on one side 
of the hatch find things to laugh at, you 
can’t expect girls who are only twenty feet 
away to keep very quiet. The racket stopped 
as suddenly as it started when Captain Miller 
shouted from the bridge, 

“Pipe down!” 

For “Pipe down’’ is a com- 
mand for silence, as all good 
sailors know. The first 
streaks of dawn and the 
accompanying bustle of 
the beginning of a sail- 
or’s day brought our 


their sound sleep. Be- 
fore the sun had made 
much of a climb above 
the horizon, their bed- 
ding had been put away 
and the cots folded and 
packed on the hatch to 
await the coming of 
another night. The 
moving picture actors 
were not equally am- 
bitious, so the children 
were the first to break- 
fast. 

““What’ll we do to- 
day?” questioned Jack 
as they came up on the deck. 

“Something different!’ said Dip Streeter. 

“Well there’s one thing you can do,” said 
Captain Miller who had just come from the 
bridge. “Just take a squint over there and 
you will see a whale.” 

They rushed pell-mell to the rail and looked 
over where the Captain pointed, but all they 
saw was a smooth and undisturbed stretch 
of water. 

“Aw, you’re just kidding us,” protested 
Dip Streeter, “there isn’t any—” 

But just then a smooth stream of water 
broke like a fountain from a spot in the 
ocean about two hundred yards away and as 
it swiftly disappeared into misty vapor, a 
great black hulk rose above the surface, was 
visible for a moment and then disappeared— 
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not, however, until a gigantic tail had ponder- 
ously waved a contemptuous salutation. The 
noisy “ah’s” and “oh’s” and “gee whizzes” 
of the awed children served as a getting-up 
signal for the sleepy moving picture actors. 
In dressing gowns, they rushed out on deck 
to see the whale— 
for the whale really 
gave a good show. 
Timeandagain this 
monsterrover ofall 
the seas sent his 
spout of spray high ° 
toward the heav- 
-ens, to be followed 
by a momentary 
display of massive 
bulk and a descent 
into the depths. 
Each reappearance 
was greeted by a 
shout of, “There 
she blows!” and 
Captain Millertold 
them that in the 
old whaling days a 
Sailor was continu- 
ally kept in the 
crow’s nest to 
watch forthe great- 
est of all living 
animals, for its 
blubber brought 
wealth to the owners of whaling ships, brought 
a living to thousands of sailors, and furnished 
lamplight all over the civilized world. When 
the signal, “There she blows!’’ came from the 
look-out in the crow’s nest, boats were put 
over the side and courageous men, with 
harpoons and lances, went out to make battle 
with this monarch of the seas. 

“And some of them never came back,” 
said Captain Miller, “for it was a dangerous 
game to play. One flick of that mighty tail 
could smash a whale boat completely. This 
was in the days before kerosene, gas, and 
electricity lighted our homes; so men had to 
go all over the world, hunting whale for the 
oil they’d give.” 
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When the whale had made his last appear- 
ance and had sunk down into the sea, every- 
one was on deck, and with all of the moving 
picture people in sport clothes and tropical 
linens, the Silver Bell had the gay appearance 
of one of the great trans-Atlantic liners. 

“What are you 
going to give us to 
kill time, Toppo?”’ 
asked Jerry Dea- 
con. “This is the 
first day in a long 
time that I haven’t 
had something to 
doand I want some 
fun. So tear into 
it, old timer.” 

All of Jerry’s 
troupers were in 
the same playful 
mood, and began 
to shout in chorus, 
“We wanta game, 
we wanta game!” 

“All right, let’s 
_ go,” laughed the 

_little clown. 
“Grab deck chairs 
and form a circle 
andsitdown. Then 
I’ll tell you what 


to do next.” 
All the boys and 
ape aa girls as well as the 
Tse) a actorsdidas Toppo 


ordered,and,under 
his direction, arranged the chairs in a circle, 
and then looked toward their leader expect- 
antly. 

“You get in the center of the circle, Jerry,” 
ordered Toppo, ‘‘and we’ll find out if you are 
as spry as you used to be in the old circus 
days. Now the name of this game is 
“Shifting Target,” he continued, as he took 
a Cage Ball from the equipment chest. 

“In this game Jerry is IT, and the object 
of the game is to hit him with the ball. You 
try to do this by kicking the ball. If the 
ball comes high, those of you sitting in the 
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circle may use your hands to block it or to 
bat it back into the circle, but most of the 
game is played by kicking. Now get busy 
Jerry, old Scout, for you are the Target and 
the game is on!” 

Toppo tossed the ball into the circle, and 
the big ball began bombarding back and 
forth as it was driven enthusiastically across 
the circle, kicked by any one able to reach 
it as it rolled in all directions. Jerry evidently 
had retained considerable of his old-time 
spryness, for he dodged and ducked and 
jumped in the air to avoid the flying and 
rolling ball. 

“I thought this was a game,” he jeered. 
“T can keep this up all day. None of you 
could hit the side of a —” 

But he never finished, for the ball flew 
across the circle and came back rapidly, 
hitting him square on the chest before he 
could dodge. Toppo then explained that the 
one who had kicked the ball which hit the 
SHIFTING TARGET, earned by that skill, 
the honor of being the next one to do the 


dodging and that Jerry should take the seat 
of the marksman who had kicked the ball 
which hit him. 

“That’s all there is to the game,” he said, 
“everybody kicks the ball and tries to hit 
the one in the center and the one who suc- 
ceeds changes places with him. 

“That may be all there is to it,” said 
Jerry, “but it’s a pretty busy little place to 
be in, when you get the job as TARGET in 
the center of the circle.” 

“My, but this has been a good day,”’ said 
Elizabeth as the children gathered with Toppo 
for a little chat before another night of sleep 
on the open deck. 

“You bet,” agreed Jack, “sleeping out- 
doors on a ship and seeing a whale, and play- 
ing games with grown-ups made a lot of stuff 
to write up in my diary, and I have it all 
down, too!” 

“Don’t forget to put SHIFTING TARGET 
in your diary, for if you do, you'll be doing 
something that has never been done before,” 
said Toppo. 

(Continued on page $71) 
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JUNIOR AND BETTY 





UNIOR and Betty had had a long 
day. They had tried to play happily 
because that would please Mother. 

You see, Mother and Daddy had gone away for 
a whole day and night. Of course, there was 
Nora and Nora was pretty nice; but when 
night came and you had to go to bed, Nora 
wasn’t Mother. So, as Nora tucked them in, 
they were wishing pretty hard that Mother 
and Daddy were there. 

“‘T hope morning will come soon,” whispered 
Betty, “don’t you, Junior?” 

Before Junior could answer, there 
came a tap! tap! tap! at 
the window and both 
children jumped up so 
suddenly they nearly 
tumbled out of their beds. 
Before they could cry 
out, however, the sweet- 
est voice said, “Don’t be 
frightened, Junior and 
Betty. I have come to 
take you on a wonderful 
journey.” 

And there, at the win- 
dow, was a lovely fairy 


IN MOONLAND 


By PAULINE ADAMS 













with an aeroplane! She helped them 
put on warm coats, hoods and mittens, 
tucked them snugly in and took her place in 
the pilot’s seat; then something went chug! 
chug! chug!chug!chug!chug! and they rose 
right up into the air! 

Betty screamed with delight, ‘Oh, look! 
We’re going right over the houses!” 

“And see the Moon!” cried Junior, excit- 
edly. “It’s as big asa city!” 

“And look!” began Betty, but stopped 
breathlessly as the aeroplane turned suddenly 

and carried them straight into the Moon. 

“Here we are,” said the Fairy. 
“The Man In The Moon is expect- 
ing us and there is to be a cele- 
bration. Now I will tell you what 
you aretodo. You mustn’t laugh 
at anything, although it will be 
difficult to keep from it. And 
when anything is done 
for you, instead of saying 
‘thank you’ as you do 
down on the Earth, you 
must say, ‘Hi hickety hi 
hi!’ which means ‘thank 
you’ in the language of 
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the Moon. And 

you must salaam, that is, bow 
very low and touch your fore- 
head to the floor. Now we’re 
ready.” 
v Holding tight to the Fairy 
and repeating over and over, 
“Hi hickety hi hi!”’ they drew 

_ near a round building. As the door 
opened to admit them, I grieve to say 
that both Junior and Betty laughed right out, 
in spite of the Fairy’s warning. But I think 
you would have laughed too, for, in this funny 
place, everybody was walking on his head! 

The Fairy led them to their seats, and at 
once there was a great commotion. They 
watched breathlessly and soon His Majesty, 
The Man In The Moon, appeared! 





He was, indeed, a funny little man, with a 


face as smooth and shiny as a big red apple 
and such a round body that if he had fallen 
on the floor he would have rolled like a ball! 
With a shining scepter 
in his hand and, sway- 
ing from side to side 
like a duck, he toddled 
across the room and 
was seated by his at- 
tendants in a golden 
tub! 

_ The instant he sat 
down the tub began to 
rise—higher and higher—until it 
reached a balcony way above the 
floor. 
Before they could stop laughing, 
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Junior and Betty saw ap- 


EN 
proaching a queer little man \ 


walking on his head. As he came 
nearer, Junior nudged Betty: ‘‘See! 
it’s Humpty-Dumpty!”” To think 
that he lived in the Moon! On his 
back was strapped a queer shaped 
bundle. Dropping it at their feet, out 
tumbled a gay costume for each of them. 

“TI fear you’ve not had much practice 
walking on your heads,”’ said Humpty, “but 
in the presence of His Majesty one may not 
walk any other way.” 

“Hi hickety hi hi!’ responded Junior and 
Betty proudly. 

The minute their costumes were on, Clap! 
Bang! went something and three funny Old 
Owls cried, “Hoo hoo! Hoo hoo! Hoo 
hooooo!”’ 

“That’s the signal for us,’’ said Humpty. 
“‘Follow me.” And leading the way, he sang 
merrily in a very high falsetto voice: 

““Oh, The Man In the 

Moon 
Is a wonderful man; 
He laughs all the time 
As hard as he can.” 

“I like walking on 
my head,” confided 
Betty; “don’t you, 
Junior?”’ 

““Of course,” grinned 
Junior; “‘ walking on feet is stupid!” 

Arriving across the room, 
Humpty seated them upon a little 
platform. Immediately it rose 
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ried them to 
// the balcony where 
fA The Man In The 
Moon awaited them. 
“Hi hickety hi hi!” 
salaamed Junior and Betty 
with great dignity. 

“Welcome! my children, rise and be seated,” 
said The Man In The Moon, his face all 
smiles; “the celebration begins.” 

Thereupon was heard the beating of drums, 
and to their amazement the room below the 
balcony where they were turned right into a 
circus—a real one, like they had seen when 
Daddy took them! , 

There came the procession of animals— 
Elephants, Lions, Tigers, Zebras, Bears, 
Camels—oh, every kind of animal a child ever 
heard of! Round and round they marched, 
then the funniest thing happened! 

The biggest Elephant sneezed! 

Immediately all the other Elephants 
sneezed! And they sneezed their tails 
off—they sneezed their trunks off— 
they sneezed their ears off—they 
sneezed their heads off—then down, 
down they went through the 
floor out of sight! 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” screamed 
Junior and Betty. “That 
was funny!” 

Then quick as a wink, 
up through the floor, 
came the largest foun- 
tain they had ever seen 
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and sitting 
around the edge 
of the basin which 
held the water, blowing 
on horns and beating drums, 
were—Frogs! 

Oh, frogs and frogs—Big 
Frogs, Little Frogs, Green Frogs, 
Spotted Frogs, Good Frogs, Naughty Frogs— 
just every kind you can possibly think of! 

Junior clapped his hands delightedly. 
““Aren’t they cunning?” he chuckled. “I 
wish—”’ but he never told what he wished, 
for at this moment, up from the floor came 
wriggling, wriggling, a Great L-o-n-g Snake 
and headed straight for the frogs! Betty held 
her breath as she watched the queer Thing 
crawl nearer and nearer to them. Then, just 
as it was reaching to grab the Littlest Frog— 
splash! went all the frogs into the water, big 

horns, drums and all! 

And then what do you think hap- 
pened? The Great L-o-n-g Snake fell 
to pieces! and it wasn’t a real snake at 
all, just a paper one with one of the 
Queer Moon People inside to make 

it go. 

The Man In The Moon 
now called Humpty- 
Dumpty and commanded 
him to present Junior 
and Betty each with a 
box. 

“Oh, Junior, see mine! 
a little Dollie!” cried 
Betty. ‘“What’s” yours? 

(Continued on page $77) 
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THE BOYHOOD OF MOZART 


T WE were in Vienna By ARTHUR OGLESBEE old, and her father began 
we could go by train, Pianist, Composer and Lecturer of the to teach her music. The 
through beautiful for- ee ree little three-year-old 
ests, along pleasant streams, up into the Wolferl listened to the lessons more eagerly 
mountains and the valley of the Salzach than his sister; and, after her lesson, more 
River, to the quiet old city of Salzburg. |, fun than any game was the search for the 
There we would find many things to tones that sounded well together, picking 
remind us of the great musician, Wolf- them out on the key- 
gang Amadeus Mozart. Of course there ake board of their harpsi- 
is a statue of him; and more than (22) chord, a kind of piano. 
that, we can visit the house where 5 > /f/ And he found them, 
he was born, and see there his piano, We ty too, for he discovered 
and many other things that belonged 3 i Va oe | that if he would touch, 
to him. But, if we could have been a ae not the keys lying next 
there many, many years ago, in 1759, ie, — to one another, but 
we would have found living there a a those one key apart, the tone 
very happy musical family— a would be pure and beautiful. 
the beautiful mother; the hy eS Too, he could remember the 
father, a violinist; their ane 4 (\ pieces his sister played, and 
daughter, Maria Anna; and ( find their tones, and he never 
her little three-year-old ; tired of trying. 
brother, Wolfgang, the dar- - VU Partly in play, his father 
ling of the family. It was a ieaeiaiall commenced giving the little 
home filled with love, love for 3 boy lessons. But it was not 
. each other, and love for the ae just play to Wolferl. He 
noble art of music. Little wanted to learn, and soon 
Wolfgang called his sister the play became real work. 
“Nannerl,” andhewascalled @- ERS. He progressed so rapidly that 
by all the family “Wolferl.” Seaeee rc soon he could play quite as 
The music of Nannerl and well as his sister; and he not 
Wolferl was to be a joy to J only learned to play, but he 
many people in many countries. made up melodies of his own, 
Nannerl was already eight years _ his father wrote them for him in 
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a little book. Soon he learned to write the 
notes himself, and now the little Mozart was 
a composer of music. From writing little 
menuets, or dances, he went on to attempt a 
concerto; but it was so difficult no one could 
play it. When his father called his attention 
to its difficulty he defended himself by saying, 
“That is just why it 
is called a concerto; 
people must practice 
until they can play 
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it perfectly.’’ Nowonder his father was pleased! 
What a happy father these children must 
have had, for he realized they had talent, 
and he knew that the little Wolferl was to 
become a great artist. His love for the boy 
and his desire to see him grow into good 
things led him to teach him carefully from 
the very beginning; and Wolferl returned his 
love always. When just a tiny fellow he 
used to say, “Next to God comes Papa.” 
He loved games, but always liked to have 
music with them. One of his father’s friends 
used to play with Wolferl, and if they went 
from one room to another, always one of 
them had to play a march on the violin, for 
by this time Wolferl played the violin as well 
as the harpsichord. He was very fond of 
his father’s musical friends, who used to meet 
at their house to play their music together. 
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Sometimes he would ask them “Do you love 
me?” and if, in fun, they answered “no,” 
the tears would fill his eyes. After awhile 
he played the violin so well that he was 
allowed to play the music with them. 

But the father was too wise to let Wolferl 
grow up, knowing nothing but music; so he 
was taught his other lessons, too. Many 
years later the sister, Nannerl, said of him 
that he loved all his studies and was eager 
to learn. He particularly liked arithmetic, 
as all musicians should, for music and. 
arithmetic are closely related. . 

When Wolferl was six years old his father 
took him, together with his sister, to play 
for people in other cities than Salzburg. 
There were no railroads in those days, and 
the family traveled in a carriage. Surely 
Nannerl and Wolferl must have enjoyed the 
trips through the forests and along the streams. 
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And so they came to perform for the Emperor 
in Vienna. Little Mozart played with the 
princesses and the Crown Prince as though 
they were his own sisters and brother. The 
little Princess Marie-Antoinette, who was 
one day to become the Queen of France, 
helped him up when, in their play, he fell 
on the polished floor. He said to her, “ You 
are good; I will marry you.” But when he 
was at the harpsichord playing his music, he 
was all seriousness. The Emperor called him 
a little ‘‘sorcerer’’ and, in fun, had him play 
with one finger only, then with a cloth over 
the keys to hide them. This was a game 
Mozart liked, and when he did it so easily 
the Emperor and his people loved the boy 
more than ever. 

So the Mozarts began a life of travel, from 
Vienna to Paris, and from Paris to London. 
In England he played on the pipe organ for 
the King, and played a song for the Queen 
to sing. Atone 
of his concerts 
Nannerl 
played a duet 
with him on 
the harpsi- 
chord. Wolf- 
gang hadwrit- 
ten it himself, 
and the idea 
of a piece for 
four hands, 
instead oftwo, 
was quitenew. 
Inthe midst of 
all these busy, 
happy times, 
he had his first 
singing les- 
sons—for how 
was hetowrite 
beautiful 
melodies for 
other people 
to sing unless he could sing them himself? 
Wolfgang—even as a little boy—understood, 
you see, how many things a great composer 
and musician must know. He never slighted 
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anything that would help him to realize his 
great ambition. That is why, we, to-day, 
have his wonderful music to enjoy. 

After three and a half years of travel the 
Mozarts went back to Salzburg—home. And 
many years afterward Nannerl told how, when 
Wolfgang was home again he rode merrily 
about the room on his father’s stick, and 
played with his favorite cat, which one of 
the neighbors had kept for him while he was 
away performing his music for kings and 
queens, and the people who loved music 
enough to come to hear him. Mozart was a 
well-known musician already, but he loved 
to romp and play, just as boys and girls his 
age still like to romp and play to-day. 

So Wolfgang came home to go on with 
his education, each step of the way lovingly 
planned for him by his kind and wise father. 
I am sure the little boy appreciated the 
atmosphere of love he lived in, and was al- 
ways grateful 
to his father 
for his kind- 
ness. Isit any 
wonder that 
this little boy, 
whose love for 
music and his 
dear family 
and friends 
was so great, 
grew up to 
write music 
that becomes 
more beauti- 
fultousall the 
time — whose 
grandest sym- 
phonies and 
operas rest us 
like a breath 
of pure air! 
And if we 
are thankful 
to Wolfgang for all the beauty he gave 
to the world, shall we not be thankful for 
the loving care given him by his father and 
mother? 
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ROBIN HOOD’S ENCHANTED SPRING 


CHARACTERS 
Peccy, Patty, GINGER and Kitty, 
four very pretty girls, wearing middies and skirts. 


RoBIN Hoop, ALLEN-A-DALE, WILL SCARLET, LITTLE JOHN, 
Mucu, the Miller’s Son, GEORGE A-GREEN, and as many more 
of the merry followers of Robin Hood as you care to have. 
They wear doublet and hose and pointed hats of Lincoln green 
and carry bows and arrows made of papier-mAché or heavy 
paper. Robin is distinguished from the others by his rich em- 
broidered mantle and the silver hunting horn he carries. 
Little John is a very tall boy. 


FRIAR TUCK, in a long, dark robe, such as monks wore. 


MAID MARIAN wears a long green skirt embroidered in gold 
thread and a close-fitting laced bodice of green silk with long, 
flowing sleeves. Around her throat is a gold necklace. Her 
hair, interwoven with ribbons, is plaited in two braids and 
brought over her shoulders to hang down in front. 


SCENE: In the woods. The girls trail in just as the curtain 
goes up. They are lugging their lunch baskets and each one 
has a ragged or broken doll. 


ATTY: I’m sure we must be in the Enchanted 
Woods by now. 
Kitty: Enchanted Woods or not, I say, let’s eat! 
PEGGY: This is as good a place as any. Won't 
you help me spread this cloth, Patty? 


[The two of them spread the tablecloth on the ground, while the 
others begin emptying the lunch baskets and setting out the food, 
talking as they work.] 


Kitty: My, I’m hungry! 

GINGER: Well, I feel foolish, traipsing all the way 
out here just because Peggy had a dream. 

Patty: Oh, I think it’s fun to show what good 
adventurers we are! 
Enchanted Spring, 
we're having a 
wonderful picnic. 

Kitty: Peggy, 
tell us about your 
dream again. 
It was so very 
romantic. 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 


quite like Ss. 
Mary Ann. W) 
Let’s hurry Gi Co 
with the ‘Sw 
lunch, so we ~~ { 


Even if we don’t find the 


PEGGY (eagerly:) It was ro- 
mantic. I thought I walked 
through Perry’s Grove until I came to a deep forest I 
had never seen before. 

PaTTy: Just like this forest that we’re in? 

PEGGY: Yes, just like this. A dryad appeared 
and told me that if we would 
only come on Midsummer’s 
Eve, broken treasures washed 
in the waters of the Enchan- 
ted Spring will become like 
new again. 

Kitty: That’s why I 
brought my dolly. There’s 
no treasure 
































can start to 





hunt for the 

Enchanted. 

Spring. 
PEGGY: 

The dryad 

also said we might 

see Robin Hood. He 
and his merry men 
sometimes come to the 

Enchanted Wood to prac- 
tice archery, just as they once 
did in Sherwood Forest. 

Patty: Oh, do you suppose we’ll 
see Maid Marian, too? 

GINGER: I hope we don’t see any of 
them. What if they should rob us? 
PEGGY (as the others laugh): Ginger, how 
can you talk like that? Robin Hood never robbed 
any one except men like the wicked Lord of Ely. 

Kitty: And then he only did it to help the poor 
or the folks the wicked man had wronged. 

PecGy: He never robbed any one of anything 
that truly and rightfully belonged to him. 

[The picnic lunch is ready by this time, but they are interrupted 
by the clear, sweet blast of a hunting horn. ROBIN Hoop runs 
onto the stage, blowing another blast on his silver bugle. Sud- 
denly the stage is filled with archers dressed in Lincoln green.} 

ROBIN Hoop (bowing very low): We bid you 

welcome, gentle ladies, to the Enchanted Woods. 


And now let my men relieve you of your money bags. 
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Patty: We haven’t any purses, if that’s what 
you mean. 

KITTY (quavering): 
a nickel in it. 

ROBIN Hoop: Then we must have the treasures 
you are carrying to our Enchanted Spring. 

PEGGY: Oh, you wouldn’t take our dolls away 
from us. You wouldn't! | 

GINGER: I told you that 
these men were robbers. [Hug- 
ging her doll.| They shan’t have 
my Emily. 
LITTLE JOHN (who looks 
all the fiercer 
because he is 
so tall: Do 
you know 
that it is the 
great Robin 
Hood you are 


I—I—have, but it only has— 


































refusing 
to obey? , 

[Grabs GIN- \ \ 
GER’S doll.} 

PEGGY (as WILL 
SCARLET takes her 
doll): Yes, we do, 
but we never knew 
before that Robin Hood 
would rob unjustly. 

RoBIN Hoop (as ALLEN- 
A-DALE takes KITTY’sS and 
PatTty’s dolls and hands them - 
to WILL SCARLET): Pray, my 
pretty maid, be not so hasty 
in your judgments. 

ROBIN turns and whispers to WILL 


SCARLET, who smiles and runs out Lt 
with the four dolls.} 


Patty (tearfully): If you’ll only give our 
dollies back, we’ll let you have our lunch. 

RosBin Hoop (gallantly): You give us too 
much pleasure. We shall be glad to dine with you. 

GINGER: Why, the books always say that you 
entertain the travelers. 

ROBIN Hoop: The books are right; but when the 
travelers are lovely maidens and when they ask us 
first, why how can we deny them? 

GINGER: We only asked you so you’d give back 
our dolls. 

Peccy: Sh! Ginger, we can’t take back our 
invitation. And besides, it’s rather nice to be called 
a lovely maiden. It’s so grown-up. 


[Maip MARIAN enters. ROBIN takes her hand and turns 
to the girls.| 
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ROBIN Hoop (proudly): May I present the Lady 
Marian! 

PEGGY: Oh, Maid Marian, we’re glad you came. 
Won’t you have lunch with us? 

MAID MaRIAN: Right gladly, child, but I would 
know the name of my gracious hostess. 

PEGGY: Oh, all four of us are hostesses. Here is 
Patty and Kitty and Ginger, and my name’s Peggy. 

ALLEN-A-DALE (as ROBIN’S men laugh heartily): 
Ho-ho-ho! What strange names these nowaday 
children have! 

GINGER (hotly): They’re just nicknames. Their 
real names (indicating her friends) are Katherine, 
Margaret and Patricia, and my name is Virginia, if 
you please. 

LITTLE JOHN: Ho-ho! Ginger fits you more 
snugly, my fiery little lady. 

MAID MARIAN: He speaks in jest, Ginger. His 
name is Little John. [The girls giggle.| He has no 
cause to twit you about your name, you see, for his 
own has caused our band much merriment. And 
this is George-a-Green who whistles gayly, and 
Much, the Miller’s Son, and Allen-a-Dale, the saucy 
fellow! Here is the good Friar Tuck and the others 
are the faithful followers of my lord, Robin Hood. 

[The boys bow and the girls curtsy after each introduction.| 

PATTY (so excited that she simply can’t sit still): 
It’s so much fun to see you outside a book. 

ROBIN Hoop (as MAID MARIAN 
and his men find seats on logs and 
rocks): Truly, ’tis fun to be outside 
a book again. 


[The girls have begun to pass napkins and paper 
plates, forks and spoons. They serve the 
men with sandwiches and salad. MUCH, the 

Miller’s Son, is in such good 

spirits that he begins to sing, 

“Ho, Ho, Then for Jollity”’ from 

De Koven’s operetta, ‘Robin 

Hood,’’ or some old 

English folk song, and the 

others join in.} 
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LITTLE JOHN 
(holding up his 
fork): In faith, 
and what may 
this thing be 
called? 

GINGER: A 
fork, silly! 

LITTLE JOHN 
(still looking at it 
tn a perplexed sort 
of way): Then 
why give me one 
if it is silly? 

GINGER: I 
didn’t mean that 
the fork was silly. 
You eat with it, of 
course. 

ROBIN Hoop: 
Pray, how may 
one use this fork? 

Kitty: Oh, we 
forgot, you didn’t 
use them, did you? 
They’re awfully 
convenient. See! 
(She shows them how to 

use the fork, and her 


guests make blunder- 
ing attempts to imitate her.| 


MucH: Marry, and have you noth- 
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ing that may be eaten with the fingers? Oc 


PEGGY: Perhaps you’ll enjoy the 
sandwiches. [They look so perplexed that she holds 
up a plateful.| These! 

FRIAR TUCK (eating the sandwich on his plate): 
The king’s venison tastes no better! 

RosBIN Hoop: Much, the Miller’s Son, let us 
repay our kind friends with entertainment for their 
fine feast. Will you not sing, as you are wont to 
do when we dine beneath our own greenwood tree? 

Mucnu: Right gladly, Master. 


[He begins ‘‘ Then Hey! for the Merry Greenwood” from De Koven’s 
“Robin Hood,” the other men joining in on the chorus. By the 
time the song is finished, the lunch is over and the girls have taken 
up the plates. Singers should stop eating a while before, also 
during the singing.] 


Patty: I think your song was lovely, Much, the 
Miller’s Son. 

Kitty: I’veheard, Robin Hood, that your mencan 
dance as wellasthey cansing. We’dlike tosee them. 

RoBIN Hoop: Then you shall, provided one thing 
—that you do not 
think so harshly of 
us as you did. 

PEGGY: Well, of 
course, we wish that 
you hadn’t taken 
our dolls, but we 
like you just the 
same. We can’t 
seem to help it. 
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5 child. 

inh 2A ROBIN Hoop: 

Then to George- 
a-Green’s gay 
whistling, my 
merry men will 
dance. 

[Four boys give a dance 
to the music of any 
Morris dance, George- 
a-Green whistling the 
melody. The girls 
applaud.) 

MAID MarRIAN: 
Robin, your tum- 
blers are eager to 
show their prow- 
ess, too. 

ROBIN Hoop: 
Friar Tuck, let me 
hold one end of 
your good staff. 
It will serve as a bar for 
my sturdy tumblers. 

{Three tumblers come forward and 
continue to jump over the bar that 


ROBIN and FRIAR TUCK gradually raise 
higher. The girls applaud.) 


GINGER: I never saw anything so won- 
derful! 

Mucu: Then you have not seen us shoot. 
[To RoBin Hoop.] Shall I fasten the bull’s-eye on 
that oak tree yonder? [He points off-stage and, 
when ROBIN nods his approval, runs off.] 

PEGGY: Oh, you could never hit the mark so 
far away! 

ROBIN (smiling as he fits an arrow into his bow): 
A small distance, pretty maid. [He lets his arrow fly.] 

Patty: Why—why—you hit it exactly in the 
center! 

RoBIn Hoop (laughing): And, pray, where else 
should I hit it? [He shoots again.] 

GINGER: Why, you split the arrow you had shot 
before! 

ROBIN Hoop (changing the subject abruptly): In 
faith, here comes good Will Scarlet back. 


[WILL SCARLET enters and presents each girl with her doll. They 
are too surprised to say a word, and the men laugh.] 


MucH: Ho-ho-ho! The very same joke that 
Robin Hood and Little John once played on me! 
[He slaps his thigh 
and laughs again.| 
But I just scattered 
flour in their eyes, 
thinking that they 
really meant to rob 
me, and beat them 
roundly with my 
staff. 

ROBIN Hoop 
(Continued on page 365) 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF TOM TRIPP 


EAL pals were Tom By MOLLY WINSTON PEARSON more marvelous and de- 
R Tripp and Dolf and lightful than spending six 
Marty Smith, and an odder trio of comrades weeks with Tom Tripp and learning how to do 

never climbed a tree nor turned a handspring. stunts in the movies. 
Imagine how thrilling it was for two freckled, bare- But one day just when they were having the 
footed country finest time play- 
lads like Dolf and ing“‘ Robin Hood,” 
Marty, who had Tom Tripp sud- 
lived all the eight . denly kicked his 
and six years of a, ‘ + gs . bow and arrow out 


their lives on a of the way and 


lonely ranch, to UN)" Ree oe Fr ~S flung himself down 


palwith Tom 
Tripp, famous - eo Wr Sem 5! fellas,” he grum- 
child star of the PY w NU | bled, “I’m sick of 
movies, the darling \ J ee GE playing moving 
of the screen, the : pictures. Why, I 
Five Million Dol- : ~\ . wW = have to do that all 
lar Film Kid, as ‘ \) hg — the year round in 
the newspapers ™) 6 a ae: Wiz Hollywood. It’s 
sometimes dubbed i C4, 2 y qe stale to me.” 
him! fp] Xe pe fF “ Jiminy Christ- 
But wonderful Y- AP a : mas, we think it’s 
as it might seem, ; 7 gl ns . WSs great,” stammered 
there they were, ff - eZ KAN Dolf, astonished. 
Dolf and Marty, EONMES F  EZIA } W 4 ‘Well, I tell 
staying with Tom Fen =, i ete p< you, I’m sick of 
Tripp at his it,’’ Tom Tripp 
Grandpa Kearns’ snapped. “‘I want 
ranch. Every to have some real 
single day of that AS ae adventures of my 
glorious vacation ALG ma P Was own, that really 
was crammed full : Ke tt 4 ft. A happen just to me, 
and packed to the YS HF ks |i Ue df myself.” 
brim with every CME DEE. ele j, se “T know,” said 
sort of fun. Tom Sp pes ee [i J little Marty sym- 
Tripp, you see, was Je") VAS on phe | Lf pathetically, “‘you 
a pretty good sort ee —_ - a want to be like 
of a pal, and there those brave 
wasn’t a trick or a stunt he knew that he wouldn’t knights we read about in your books last night, the 
show his two visitors how to do. Nothing, Dolf ones that go around trying to find splendid things 
and Marty decided, not even in heaven, could be to do.” 


onthegrass. “Say, 
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“That’s it,” Tom Tripp cried. ‘‘Those guys had 


all sorts of sport riding all over every place looking - 


for adventures. They didn’t have to stick around 


any old ranch house all the time for fear kidnapers - 


might get em.” He dug his elbows into his knees 
and took his curly head in his two hands. “Let 
me think, fellas. Let me think up a way.” 

Pretty soon, Tom Tripp jumped up, cracking his 
heels together in the air, and let out a war whoop. 
“T’ve got it, fellas! I’ve got it! I know how we 
can ride away like knights and seek adventures. 
Everything just happens bully for us. Hurray!” 
and he capered about in high glee. 

Dolf and Marty began to be a bit thrilled them- 
selves. Tom Tripp certainly kept a fellow stirred 
up. When he wasn’t egging you on to hang by 
your heels, head down, from some shockingly high 
place, or to stand on one leg and gallop around on 
old Ned’s back, he was always hatching up exciting 
ideas about one thing or another. 

Now Tom finished his war dance and plumped 
himself down squarely between Dolf and Marty, 
while they edged a little closer and drank in every 
word he was say- 
ing. ‘‘It’s this 
way, fellas. You 
krow,my Grandpa 
is going away from 
here on business 
to-morrow, and 
your Pa is going 
along with him. |. 
They’re going in 
the big truck—”’ 

“Sure, we know 
it,’’ interrupted 
Dolf. ‘‘They’re 
taking a load of 
peppermint oil in 
the truck to ship 
from Barkers- 
town.” 

Tom Tripp 
chipped in before 
Dolf could get any 
farther, ‘‘Guess 
Barkerstown’s 
quite a city. 
There’ll be heaps 
of adventures in a 
place like that.”’ 

‘**Does your 
Grandpa want to 
go seeking adven- 
tures, too?” asked 
Marty doubtfully. 

“Of course not, 
silly,” Tom Tripp 
said impatiently, ‘““‘but we do, don’t we? So after 
the truck is all loaded in the morning we three 
fellas’ll climb in and’ hide in the back under some 
old sacks I heard Grandpa tell Jens to put in there. 
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Won’t it be sport—getting to go along to Barkers- 
town like that?” 

Dolf considered this precious scheme for a moment. 
““Maybe,”’ he said slowly, “if we ask your Grandpa 
and my Pa they’ll take us along anyhow, and we 
won’t have to hide under any old sacks.” 

“Why, that wouldn’t be any adventure at all, 
Dolf Smith,” exclaimed Tom, “being let to go, and 
tagging around to stores with Grandpa all day! 
That’d be too tame for anything. But smuggling 
in, and hiding—can’t you see that’s sport?” 

It sounded so easy, and it would be thrilling. 
Dolf and Marty were fairly dazzled at Tom Tripp’s 
daring. Then a terrible thought swept over Dolf 
and left him pale and trembling. 

“S’posin’ somebody does try to kidnap you 
because you’re a movie star, Tom. We wouldn’t 
know where to find your Grandpa Kearns in a city 
and tell him about it.” 

But Tom Tripp airily laughed this bogey away. 
““What you scared of, Dolf Smith? A smart fella 
like you can get ahead of any old bandits. I’m 
not afraid of ’em with you along.” 

Wiser heads 
than Dolf’s have 
been turned by a 
bit of flattery like 
that, and so the 
three seekers after 
adventure went on 
laying their plans 
for a wildly ex- 
citing to-morrow. 
Wattie, Grandpa 
Kearns’ big collie 
dog, came breezing 
up and thrust his 
handsome yellow 
head in among the 
blackandredheads 
of the boys. It 
was exactly as if 
he were asking to 
be let in the game, 
too. But Tom 
pushed him away. 

“No, Watt, you 
can’t go,” he said 
firmly. ‘‘Sorry, 
oldchap, but you’d 
give us right away, 
barking at the first 
woodchuck that 
comes along. You 
will have to stay 
home.” 

““Poorold Watt! 
You like adven- 
tures, too, don’t you?” sympathized Marty. “It’s 
a shame to leave you behind.” 

“‘Can’t help it,” Tom repeated. ‘‘We’ll shut him 
up before we go, in the box stall of the gray mare. 
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She’s out to pasture now. We’ll put in a bone and 
some water for Wattie. He’ll be all right.” 

Grandpa Kearns and Pa Smith were making an 
early start next morning. So the boys were up at 
four, watching their chance to stow away, unseen 
in the big truck. 

“Off for the North Pole again to-day, I suppose, 
boys!” Grandpa Kearns said to them cheerily. 
‘Well, you must be brave explorers and never mind 
a bit of ice or a polar bear or two. And Dolf, I’m 
leaving Tom Tripp in your care, mind you. Keep 
an eye on him and don’t let anybody run off with 
him. You must be on the job, you and Marty!” 

“Deed we will, sir!’’ promised Dolf so earnestly 
that Grandpa Kearns chuckled. 

“Gee, Tom, can’t we ask your Grandpa to let us 
go along?’’ Dolf begged while they were hiding 


under the veranda and watching Jens load the big . 


truck. 
this.” 

“Nothing doing on that stuff,” Tom answered 
impatiently, ‘Grandpa Kearns’d say he was going 
to be too busy to look after me and watch out for 
kidnapers. Look, here’s our chance. Come on.” 

Jens had brought the truck around to the front 
and left it there. Grandpa Kearns and Pa Smith 
were having a friendly cup of coffee together before 
their journey. The coast was clear for the boys. 
They dashed pell-mell across the ranch yard, climbed 
aboard the truck, and ducked down under the 
gunnysacks Grandpa Kearns was taking along for 
the seed grain he intended to bring back. 

Little chills of excitement chased each other up and 
down the young 
backs. Suppose 
Grandpa Kearns 
or PaSmith should 
come back there to 
fix something, or 
to put something 
else in! But after 
all there was no 
need for alarm, 
because Grandpa 
Kearns and Pa 
Smith only came 
out laughing over 
some joke, got in- 
to their places in 
front without look- 
ing around, and the 
big: truck began to 
rumble along the road to Barkers- 
town. 

“We're off!”” whispered Tom Tripp, his big 
black eyes dancing as he stuck his curly 
head out from under the gunnysacks. ‘This 
is packs of fun!” 

The three boys lay, for a long while, talking in 
subdued voices, and almost bursting in their efforts 
not to laugh too loud. Tom Tripp found a bit of 
chalk in his pocket, and they got their heads together, 


“TI feel so mean to hide and fool him like 
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fixed the gunnysacks to let in a chink of light, and 
played tit-tat-toe on the bottom of the truck. After 
each game Tom rubbed out the score with the 
gunnysacking and then rolled himself up in it again, 
so that pretty soon he looked as if he had been out 
in a snowstorm, his black curls were so full of chalk. 
Next, they began the game of “‘What Am I Think- 
ing Of?” But even with the twenty questions 
allowed, Dolf and Marty couldn’t find out that Tom 
Tripp was thinking of the tallest plume on a 
knight’s helmet. 

Then Tom, huddled in a gunnysack like an Indian 
in his blanket, sat up and looked back along the road. 
““What’s that, fellas, coming along way back yon- 
der? See it?” he asked, pointing. “It’s some 
animal.”’ 

Dolf raised himself on an elbow and stared out 
over the tailboard. “‘Jumping Jehosaphat!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘but it’s going some!” 

Marty was quivering with excitement by this 
time. ‘“‘Maybe it’s a lion, or a fox, or something, 
chasing us, and you never brought your gun, Tom.” 

“Aw, what you givin’ us?” Tom Tripp laughed. 
“That’s no lion. It’s—gee whiz, kids—it’s Wattie! 
He broke loose and followed us,” he squealed, duck- 
ing down flat in the bottom of the truck again and 
covering himself completely. 

Dolf and Marty followed suit just as poor Wattie, 
dust-covered, tongue lolling out, overhauled the 
truck. He began leaping up towards the tailboard, 
yelping and barking at the top of his lungs. His 
dog mind was sorely puzzled. Why didn’t the boys 
reach over and haul him in after he’d chased them 

all these weary 
miles? Was that 
any way to treat a 
pal? He’d wake 
"em up. He began 
to howl dismally 
as he galloped 
along behind the 
rolling truck. 
FinallyGrandpa 
Kearns heard the 
racket and looked 
back. “Well, I’ll 
be jiggered,’’ 
he said, “If there 
isn’t Wattie fol- 
lowing us all this 
way! That’sfunny. 
Wonder why he 
isn’t with Tom and 
the boyS.’’ He 
stopped the truck 
and whistled. 
“Come on, old 
chap, get in. Hurry up there, Wattie,”’ he coaxed. 

Wattie paid no attention at all to Grandpa 
Kearns’ invitation, but only redoubled his efforts 
to jump up over the tailboard, barking frantically 
to arouse his pals, who his keen scent told him were 

(Continued on page 367) 
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PUZZLE—FIND RIP VAN WINKLE 


HELEN HUDSON 
PeROM scoldings and from tiresome These droll-faced gnomes gave Rip a 
work 
Old Rip had run away; 


drink 
With gun and dog, he wandered up 


To calm his sleepy fears, 
And Rip Van Winkle took a nap 
A mountain trail one day. 


And slept for twenty years. 
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ADVENTURE STORIES 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
SEVEN KEYHOLES 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE 


Grandpa Fairfax had willed a 
big brass key to Barbara—a big 
brass key to seven mysterious 


keyholes in the dilapidated Fairfax mansion on Pine Point. 
The most important of these was the seventh keyhole, according 
to the will, and his granddaughter must find them all herself. 
Behind the first keyhole she found a letter from Grandpa Fairfax, 


in which he explained that she would not fully under- 
stand the quest on which he had sent her until she 
reached the seventh keyhole. On her next visit to 
the old mansion, she found the second keyhole in her 
grandfather’s old secretary desk. In this there was 
another letter, telling her that the old desk was not 
only a very valuable antique but had once been the 
property of the famous hero of the Revolution, General 
Greene. The third keyhole disclosed another valuable 
relic—an original sketch made by Eli Whitney of his 
famous invention, the cotton gin, of which Barbara 
was very proud. Behind the fourth keyhole she 
found a tattered old copy of Dickens’s David Copper- 
field, and behind the fifth keyhole was only her 
grandfather’s cane with the letters “H. C.” dimly 
engraved on a little silver band that encircled it. 
There was neither a note nor a single word of expla- 
nation withit. Although dis- 

appointed, she knew Grandpa 

Fairfax too well to suppose he 

would have hidden these 

things unless they had a 

meaning. In the drawer of 

the kitchen table shesuddenly 

came upon the sixth keyhole. 


PART VII 


ROM that 
moment, Bar- 
bara never 


stopped until she had run to earth the last 
The drawer in the kitchen 
table opened as all such drawers do, when 
she had turned the big brass key in the lock. 


of her secret. 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


Author of “The Boarded Up House,” ‘f Melissa-Across- 
the-Fence,* ‘“The Girl Next Door,” ‘‘When a 
Cobbler Ruled a King,” etc. 


And somehow Barbara 
was not surprised to 
find in it only the old 
tarnished metal tobacco jar that her grand- 
father had used to keep his tobacco and pipes 
in all the days she had ever known him. 
Neither was she at all disappointed, 
for by this time she had come to 
recognize that Grandpa Fairfax was 
a wizard when it came to extracting 
an interesting story from the most 
commonplace of objects. 

The metal jar was of a curious 
shape, being low and squat and 
elliptical, with horses’ heads at 
each side for handles. It had 
a cover with another horse head 
on it, and was so dim and tar- 
nished for want of polishing that 
there was really no telling of 
what metal it was fashioned. 
Grandpa had always used it and 
it had always looked just like 
this, full of odorous tobacco for 
his pipe. There was no smoking 
material in it now, however, nor 

was there any note of explanation 

with it. Barbara laid it beside 

the cane, content to wait until her discovery 
of the last keyhole for all explanations, as she 
was confident that they would come with that. 
All around the little kitchen she searched 
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in her frantic hunt for the last keyhole, the 
one he had said would be the most important. 
She felt that it would be quite impossible to 
go back that day without having unearthed 
it. But it was obviously not in the kitchen. 
No nook or cranny, drawer or cup- 
board escaped her attention, even the 
floor and the walls having been 
scrutinized with the most careful 
searching. 

There was no place left 
but the little bedroom. 
So to this she went. It 
seemed no different than 
when he had occupied it, 
except that the great 
wooden bedstead was 
bare of 
anything 
except the 
mattress. 
This bed 
had always 
fascinated 
Barbara, 
especially 
the great 
towering 
headboard 
with the 
heads of 
angels 
carved in 
wood above 
the top. When she was very little, Grandpa 
had pointed to them and taught her the lines: 


— 


Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels ’round my head, 
Two to watch and one to pray 
And one to drive all fears away. 


Now she looked up long and earnestly at 
them. There was just a suggestion of pretty 
wings carved behind them and underneath 
a long, straight polished piece of wood without 
any ornamentation on it. And when her eye 
lit on this, she gave a little gasp and cried, 
“Oh, I knew it! I knewit! Grandpa would 
be sure to put it here.” For right in the 
middle of this piece of wood was the last 
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diamond-shaped keyhole with the figure “7” 
beside it. 

Quick as a flash she had climbed up and 
unlocked the little compartment behind it. 
The polished piece of wood opened downward, 

revealing a shallow space behind, and in 
this space was the long-looked-for 
letter—-nothing else. But that was 
enough. With the letter clasped 
in her hands, she flew outside 
to sit in the fresh air and 
sunshine, where she could 
devour its contents to 
greater advantage. For 
) she now knew, this was 
the key to all the rest of 
} the secret. 


| Dear little Barbara, 
By the time you have dis- 
covered this last keyhole, 
you will have realized some- 
thing about what my little 
scheme for you was. Now 
you are certainly wondering what I could 
have meant by hiding away those old and 
quite familiar articles in such careful 
hiding places. But you have probably 
learned to know me well enough to realize 
that they meant something more than 
just what they appeared to be at a casual 
glance. They certainly do, and now I am 
going to explain all about them. 
To begin with the book. Many and 
many a day have we spent over David 
Copperfield, you and I, and, though we 
‘enjoyed the story, we gave very little if 
any thought to the actual book out of 
which we were reading it. It was very 
old and somewhat dilapidated, so why, indeed, 
should we? I picked up this particular old copy one 
day years ago in New York, in a secondhand book 
shop downtown, and I think I gave twenty cents for 
it. The reason I bought it was because I rather 
liked the looks of the queer old illustrations made by 
a man named Cruikshank. You always liked them 
too, I remember. 

Well, one day, a year or so ago, I saw in the paper 
that they were having an exhibition in New York of 
things connected with Charles Dickens, the author, 
and especially some of his books that were first pub- 
lished, and these were considered very rare things. 
So I got our old copy together and looked it over and 
began to realize that right here in my hand I held 
probably one of the first editions of perhaps his best- 
known work. So I fixed it all up as you see and took 
it to New York, where they told me that it was 
indeed a first edition and that if I cared to part with 
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it they would give me quite a considerable sum of 
money for it. But I did not want to part with it, 
little Barbara, because it was associated with so 
many of our good times together. So I brought it 
back and decided to leave it to you, because in later 
years it may mean a great 
deal to you. Keep it care- 
fully and when you grow up 
you may add it to your mu- 
seum of antiquities, if you like. 

Now we come to the cane, 
which you found concealed 
behind keyhole Number five. 
You may not think it a very 
extraordinary cane, and in- 
deed it isn’t, as far as 
canes go. I have 
used it myself for 
many years, not so 
much because I 
needed a cane as be- 
cause it belonged at 
one time to a very 
wonderful person and 
I liked to think that 
I had in my hand 
what he had once. 
carried. You are no 
doubt studying 
American history in 
school and have 
learned something 
about Henry Clay, 
the wonderful “‘sil- 
ver-tongued orator of 
the Scuth,” as he was called. We 
do not associate him much with 
the North, yet he visited here at 
one time, right in New Jersey, at 
Bordentown, and on that visit 
happened to leave his cane behind him. And as it 
was either inconvenient or impossible to get that 
cane back to him after he left, it remained here and 
became the property of others. Somehow it came 
into my father’s hands and he passed it on to me, 
telling me the history of it. This, too, you may 
keep in your museum, my Barbara, for if I know you 
as I think I do, these things are going to mean a 
great deal to you some day. 

My old tobacco jar, behind keyhole six, you have 
probably already guessed also has a history. It 
once belonged to the great English author, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, and came into my hands in 
this way. You probably do not know it, but 
Thackeray spent quite a few months living in 
Savannah, many years ago, and some even say that 
he finished his great novel, The Virginians, in the 
old mansion on Lafayette Square in that city. 
However that may be, I do know that he left this 
quaint old jar in that house and someone afterward 
gave it to my father who passed it on to me. It is 
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of old English silver, as you will see if you take the 
trouble to polish it up. I didn’t do it because I 
wanted you to have the fun of it yourself. And 
when you get older and have read his books, you 
will appreciate all the more having a souvenir of 
him in your possession. 

So we have come to the end of our fairy story, the 
hunt for the seven keyholes—it sounds like a fairy 
story, doesn’t it? And I hope that you have enjoyed 
the little surprises I planned for you. But, like the 
fairy stories, I have one more task for you and then 
you will find that I have kept the best to the last. 

Go home now, Barbara, and get your aunt and 
ask her to take you straight down to the lawyer, for 
he has something very important to tell you. For 
what he has for you there is the gift of the Seventh 
and Last Keyhole. 


To say that 
Barbara hurried 
back to the house 
would be putting 
it mildly. She 
flew so fast that 
her little toes 
scarcely touched 
the ground and 
she burst in upon 
her aunt who was 
taking a much- 
needed afternoon 
nap, breathless, 
dishevelled and 
almost, if not 
quite, incoherent. 
It was fully ten 
minutes before she 
could make the bewildered Mrs. Bentley 
understand that all because of the old brass 
key, they must set out immediately and make 
another visit to the lawyer in the village. 
But with the aid of the letter and a much 
jumbled account of old desks and first editions 
of Dickens and canes and tobacco jars, the 
puzzled lady finally consented to dress and 
get out the car and take the three-mile drive. 

But the lawyer did not seem very much 
surprised. On the contrary, he was smiling 
a gratified smile, as he produced an envelope 
from his safe. 

“Yes,” he said, handing it to Barbara, “I 
have been expecting this, though I confess 
I did not think the little girl would finish her 


(Continued on page 364) 
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WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE By HUGH LOFTING PART V 

Dizzy Lizzie, the famous founder of Author of “The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” “Voyages of J 
Crazy Day, would of — be among Aen Dolittle.” “Doctor Dolittle’ Post Office,” RESENTLY Marie 
the very first to hear of such a country “Doctor Dolittle’s Circus,” “The Tale of z i 
as Cracko-Crazenia, a fascinating re- Mrs. Tubbs,”" “Porridge Poetry” Louise said, ‘Has 
public where during the crazy season : : > 
of early spring all the March Hares, the i ” i the cat me kittens A 
April Fools, the May Queens and these people whom the world Yes,”’ said the farmer’s wife, “‘they’re in 


calls crazy come to enjoy themselves. This spring Lizzie and is 

her brother Aloysius and her friend Anxious Aggie manage to give the hayloft in a basket.” 

their Aunt Emily the slip arrive at the city of Nuthatch in “ 1”? ant : : “ 

this highly entertaining country. Leaving their money, their Good! said Marie Louise. Would you 
names and their reputations outside the Western Gate, they please bring them out here right away?” 
enter the city. Aggie 


is consoled with the So the kittens 
Petcare abi eats were brought 
ah ea a out in their bas 

ket. And as 
soon as the cat 


and Bill Smith. Then 
Professor Foozle of the 
saw them, with 


Idea Shoppe helps 
them build a house of 
Potatotex. They build 
it after Foozle’s own 
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patent design, right 
next door to his home. 
By means of scientific 
dieting the Professor 
has brought himself 
and his whole family 
down to the height of 
three or four inches. 
This way they can re- 
duce the high cost of 
living—all living in a 
bird house on one hen’s 
egg a week. 

Dizzy Lizzie finds 
that she has so many 
chop bones left over 
from supper that she 
buys a dog to eat them. 
And the first thing the 
dog does is to run after 
the cat who is carrying 
off the tiny Professor 
Foozle to make a nice 
plaything for her kit- 
tens. 

Dizzy Lizzie and her 
friends chase the dog who chases the cat who finally springs up 
a ladder and scales the roof of a barn, right to the edge—and 
stays there. Meanwhile poor Professor Foozle is waving his 
arms in the air, frantically yelling for assistance at the top of 
his small voice. 





the dog sniffing 
at the basket in 
Marie Louise’s 
arms, she just 
dropped the 
Professor and 
came speeding 
to their rescue. 

As for the 
Professor he 
came rolling 
down the steep 
roof after the 
cat like an 
acorn, and 
would surely 
have suffered a 


severe fall to the ground if he had not been 
saved by the pail of milk which the farmer’s 
wife had set down by the barn door. He fell 
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right into it with a plop and had to be fished 
out with a dipper. He was very wet and 
scared but otherwise unhurt. They wrapped 
him up in a duster so that he wouldn’t feel 
cold and Marie Louise carried him back to 
his anxious family. And from that time on 
she always 
tied her dog 
up at night to 
the foot of the 
Professor’s 
tree so that 
the home of 
the Foozles 
should be pro- 
tected from 
marauding 
cats. 

By her in- 
genious res- 
cue of the 
tiny professor 
Marie Louise 
earned the 
life-long 
gratitude of him and his family; and many 
were the kind offices they did for her in return. 
They were particularly useful for doing very 
small jobs, like threading needles, picking the 
dog’s hairs off the plush sofa, getting a fly 
out of your eye, or removing a splinter. 


It was about three or four days after this - 


that Marie Louise met her friend Pussywillow 
Pish-Tush, the Persian Philanderer. She hap- 
pened to be passing the Western Gate when 
he was being admitted. His party consisted 
of seven thousand, one hundred and twenty- 
four persons; four thousand and fifteen in 
family and three thousand one hundred and 
nine servants, secretaries, tutors, etc. Among 
these was the grand vizier Ali Boobi. Al- 
though he was not allowed to bring money 
into Crazenia, Pussywillow had, as usual, 
brought his loads of presents and novelties 
with him. These alone took up a train of 
forty-three wagons. The procession was 
headed by Pussywillow himself with Ali 
Boobi in a carriage and pair. The team of 
horses, however, as soon as they passed the 
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gates and realized that they were in a free 
and independent country, decided to go off 
free and independently in opposite directions. 
In doing this they ripped the coach neatly 
up the center from end to end; and leaving 
Pussywillow and Ali Boobi sitting in the 
middle of the 
street, each 
horse ran 
away with 
half the equi- 
page dangling 
behind him. 
Ali Boobi 
was dread- 
fully angry; 
A eX )=6=6 but Pussy- 
SS willow him- 
races’ §6self—who 
never took 
anything 
seriously — 
treated the 
whole matter 
as a joke and 
laughed heartily. Presently noticing that 
the people gathered round evidently thought 
that the whole affair was a prearranged per- 
formance, he sent for a troupe of jugglers 
he had brought with him and had a real show 
given for the crowd’s amusement. Then he 
started handing out presents to everybody. 
He was genuinely delighted when his old 
friend Dizzy Lizzie came forward and he 
invited her with Aggripina and Bill to take 
supper with him in his palace that evening. 
Among the novelties that Pussywillow had 
brought with him there was one which amused 
and astonished everyone. This was a regi- 
ment of rubber-headed soldiers. They drilled 
and marched on their heads, upside down. 
Their movements were very rapid, swifter 
even than cavalry,.because on account of their 
India rubber heads and springy necks they 
could bound from place to place with great - 
speed. Pussywillow told Marie Louise that 
they were particularly useful in mountainous 
country, being able to leap down precipices 
in platoons, merely bouncing when they got 
(Continued on page $70) 
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BEING GOOD SPORTS 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


summer afternoon, fairly bursting with eager- 
ness to tell his mother the good news. 

“We're to play to-morrow morning!” he cried. 
“I tried to get them to wait until afternoon so Dad 
could see the game, but we couldn't get the grounds 
then. But you'll come, won't you, Mother dear?” 

Stopping for breath, he noticed for the first time 
that his mother had a visitor. Politely, he spoke 
to her—somehow or other (the neighbors never 
could quite understand why) the Arnold children, 
for all their outdoor sports, seemed always to have 
easy, pleasant manners. 

“It's the Red Team,” he explained to Mrs. 
Gridley, the visitor, ‘and I'm pitcher. We've been 
practicing and practicing, and now we've a game 
with the Blues—the team in the next block.” 

“Oh, only play with neighborhood boys!’ laughed 
Mrs. Gridley. “Really, Jack, from your enthu- 
siasm, I thought it was something important. Don't 
you know your mother is far too busy to take half 
a morning to see a silly little baseball game? My 
Donald would’nt ask such a thing!” 

“Mother likes baseball,” said Jack, proudly. 
“She likes to come.” And with a gentlemanly little 
gesture, he excused himself and hurried on upstairs. 

“Now if that isn’t silly," grumbled Mrs. Gridley. 
“Just when you have finished telling me of all the 
sewing you have planned to do. Children are so 
unreasonable! I suppose you'll have an argument 
before he gives up about your coming, too.” 

“Oh, no, we won't’’ laughed Mrs. Arnold, with a 
happy little inward smile. “There is no need for 
argument. I really want to see the game. Jack 
will pitch better if he knows I'm there admiring 
his skill. And I want him to do his best so that 
they will win this first match game. He has been 
practicing with his father every evening after dinner 
and | really think he’s got the new form his father 
has been teaching him. “I wouldn't miss the game 
for all the summer sewing—indeed, I wouldn't!” 

“But how will you ever get your work done?” 
demanded Mrs. Gridley, in amazement. 

“Will it matter if I don’t?” asked Mrs. Arnold. 
“Not for worlds would I be such a slave to my work 
that I couldn't enjoy my child's interests. What 
matter a dress or two compared with a game? If 
my new frock isn't done this week, perhaps I can 
finish it the next. And anyway, I can always wear 
the old one. Time enough for clothes when more 
important matters do not conflict.” 

“That's funny talk from you,” puzzled Mrs. 
Gridley, “for you always look well dressed.” 

“And I hope I always shall,’ replied Mrs. Arnold, 
“Jack and his father would scold quickly enough if 
I looked like a frump. But at that, new clothes 
are less important than sitting on the sidelines and 


Jes dashed into the living room one sunny 


admiring my son's pitching—that’s vital to him. 
I always expect to have time for enjoying it. 

“So picture me to-morrow morning,” she added 
gaily, ‘sitting on a bench in the hot sun and having 
the time of my life applauding my boy's game. 
I know he will pitch well if I am there to watch and 
bring back to his father the story of his good play.” 

* cg * * Ok Ed * * * * * 

Some six years later the two neighbors were again 
together, this time before a cozy fire on an early 
spring afternoon. Six years is not a long time—but 
quite long enough tc bring great changes in the lives 
of children. Jack, who six years ago was in grammar 
school, was now nearing the end of his first year 
in college and Donald was in his second year in 
the same institution. 

“IT think college is terrible,’ Mrs. Gridley was 
complaining. “It simply takes your child entirely 
away from home. Why, I haven't had a real letter 
from Donald for weeks; I haven't an idea what he 
is doing. He writes little formal notes to say he 
is well—he has to write once a week; his father 
told him he'd stop his allowance if he didn't do 
that much. But no real letters.” 

“That's odd,” said Mrs. Arnold, “we get such 
good letters from Jack. There's so much to write 
about. College is too far away for us to visit and, 
of course, Jack wants us to keep in touch with his 
friends and his life. I can’t always say so much 
for the neatness of his letters,’ she added, fondly, 
“but they tell us the story of all he is doing, and who 
he plays with, and make us feel very close. You 
see, he knows we are interested and that is the 
important thing.” 

A ring at the door interrupted her and she hurried 
out to receive a telegram. 

‘Oh, something dreadful has happened to Jack!" 
cried Mrs. Gridley, spying the yellow envelope. 

“Don't worry,” called Mrs. Arnold, “1 have 
expected and very much hoped for it—you see, 
freshman baseball teams were to be announced this 
noon and I was sure Jack would day-letter us if 
he made one.” 

Unfolding the paper she read, “Am pitching on 
first team. Dad's coaching did it. Game Saturday. 
Give anything to have you here. Love. Jack.” 

“T know of no greater joy,” said Mrs. Arnold, 
thoughtfully, as she folded the precious message, 
“than that of knowing that my big boy, a thousand 
miles away, wants me to share the joy of his suc- 
cesses. Somehow it’s so much more than just. 
baseball. There's a deep comradeship that grows 
from sharing play and that comes in no other way. 
Looking back, it seems to me that those. hours 
I watched and applauded from the side lines have 
brought more joy and a closer fellowship than any 
other single use of time. He knows I really care.” * 
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(Yan mother make it clean? 


Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


The original and genuine naptha 
soap in the red-and-green wrapper. 
Buy it in the convenient ten-bar 
carton, 


Little girls who play mud pies can never 
tell what's going to happen to their clean, 
pretty little dresses. But careful mothers 
prepare for such happenings with a sup- 
ply of Fels-Naptha Soap. 

With Fels-Naptha’s extra help they 
can easily make little play-clothes, 
rompers, dresses and diapers clean, sweet 
and wholesome. 

Naptha—that useful dirt-loosener— 
works hand-in-hand with splendid soap 
in Fels-Naptha. Working together they 
give mother extra washing-value that 
she cannot get in any other form. 
Dirt lets go quickly. Clothes come clean 
safely. And mother doesn't get so tired 
when she has Fels-Naptha's extra help. 

No wonder millions of mothers feel that 
nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 
Because Fels-Naptha makes housework 
easier, every mother ought ‘to have its 
extra help! It will pay her to get a 
Golden Bar or two from her grocer,.and 
let it prove its extra helpfulness. 


TEST Fels-Naptha's extra washing-value. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 
It is splendid soap and naptha— 
two safe, useful cleaners in one 
golden bar, working together to 
save you work, and to save 
wear-and-tear on clothes. Isn’t 
this extra help worth a penny 
more a w ? 


Use water of any temperature 
with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes 
with Fels-Naptha if you prefer. 
You are bound to get good re- 
sults any way you use it. 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no matter 
whether the water is cool, luke- 
warm or hot. 

Be sure to includeFels-Naptha 
in the camp kit this Summer. 
It makes short work of cleaning 
clothes and dishes. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ®piiisdtiphia 
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““Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, 
How Does Your Garden Grow?” 











Children—How Does Your Garden Growr } 


S IT full of the beautiful June flowers that you love? And 

do they turn their smiling little faces up to you, as you 
bend over them, and ask you to draw pretty pictures of them, 
all blue, and yellow, and red and pink? 










oC 


Hurry and get out your box of CRAYOLA Crayons or 
ARTISTA Water Colors, and sit down under the lilac 
bush and draw your favorite flowers. CRAYOLA and 
ARTISTA colors are so clear and bright that you’ll be 
delighted with the pictures when you have finished them 
—you can almost smell the flowers! 






















If you haven’t a box of CRAYOLA or ARTISTA, ask 
your mother to buy it for you soon, at the stationery or 
drug store. 





A Drawing Packet You'll iliac a 
Love to Have BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


| | 

| 41 East 42d St., New York, N.Y. | 

It is called “Stories to Color’, and con- | 1 enclose 50c for my packet of ‘Stories to color,” | 

tains ten pretty outline drawings of chil- | Which youaretosendme postpaid. (Please printname ) 

dren playing, which you can color just aS) | Name ......... oo. cece eee eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees 

the little story under each picture tells | 
you. This coupon and 50 cents will bring 

the packet to you post-paid. PRR OT ee Tt tp oy ete Pree | 






BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the best-known Crayons in the world 
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HAPPINESS HALL 


THE SCARLET BAND 


IS real name was Theodore 
H Tredwell Taylor. Dad, 
Mother, Sister, and Katie, 
the cook, called him Ted. His 
fellows of The Scarlet Band Secret Order of Brothers 
Bound called him Tiny. That was because, though 
he was all of eleven, he was small for his age and he 
had to wear nine-year-old shoes. “‘Just too cute,” 
the bunch called them. Shorty Williams wasn’t 
much bigger, but he wore full size boots and wanted 
to be captain of The Scarlet Band. It had just been 
started; everybody wanted to be its leader. So far, 
all that had been accomplished was a meeting in 
the shed down in the meadow back of Mark Mathews’ 
home. And there the members of The Scarlet Band 
had sworn to stand by each other as blood-brothers, 
to have meetings every day, to communicate when 
needed in school and out by means of The Scarlet 
Band’s Secret Script which all seven of them had 
made up together, and to contribute five cents a 
week toward a Saturday Feast where potatoes could 
be baked in a brick oven they had made down in 
the meadow by the rocks that were the cave. And 
besides the potatoes, 
there were to be hot- 
dogs and doughnuts 
and as much as could 
be got together for 
the joy of The Scar- 
let Band’s Saturday 
meeting. 
The Scarlet Band 
had suggested Tiny 
for captain. Mark 
did that; he was 
Tiny’s chum. Shorty 
squelched it. He said, 
“Gee! You fellows 
want a captain that’s 
some size—I’m big- 
ger’n he is! I don’t 
wear number nine- 
year sneaks!”’ So, as 
everybody wanted to 
be it, no captain was 
decided upon. The 
Band just met and 
pledged loyalty and 
made up their Seven by (Ii 
Secret Script Sym- WAH 
bols, ate some apples, 
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and went home for ; H 
supper. And to-day 7 
they were to meet 

again. But things were just bum. Mark couldn’t 
go to the meeting because he had neglected to cut 
the lawn with the family mower. His dad said he 
couldn’t go anywhere till he did that lawn and 


By PATTEN BEARD 
Author of “The Jolly Book of Boxcraft, * ** Playcraft,~ 
“Funcraft,” “The Bluebird's Garden” and 
“The Toyland Mother Goose™ 
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weeded his neglected share of 
the garden. Gee! Things were 
punk! 

Ted sat on the railing of the 
kitchen porch at home, kicking the porch pillar. 
It symbolized the strong things that hold homes 
together—just like being told you’ve got to do what 
you don’t want to because the family says so. Gee! 

Katie, the cook, was in the kitchen doorway. 
“Sure, I can’t help it, Teddy,” she said. ‘“’Twas 
your Mother that told me I was to tell you to stay 
home. An’ she said I was to go out ’s soon’s you 
got back from school. There’s my cousin. She’s 
going off to-morrow—’way off to the Old Country. 
There! If I don’t go, I mayn’t ever see her again! 
And you can see for yourself that somebody’s got 
to be here to answer that long distance phone call 
when it comes.” 

. “Gee! Hang it all!” He took a bite from the 
ginger cookie Katie had given him. ‘‘ Why couldn’t 
Mother have stayed home! That phone can ring 

up again when she’s here.” 
“No it can’t,” snapped Katie. 
“It’s a message for your Pa. And 
it’s due to come any 
time. There’s a pa- 
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telephone table. You 
take down the mes- 
sage just as you get 
it. It’s from some 
firm in the city and 
your Pa wants you 
to call up Mr. Dod- 
son’s Law Office as 
soon as the message 
comes. You phone 
’m right straight off. 
Your Pa an’ your Ma 
’re awful upset an’ I 
shouldn’t wonder jf 
your whole home and 
a good many others 
might depend on your 
doing it an’ doing it 
as you’re told. Your 
Pa expected to be 
here—’twas he him- 
self expected that call. 
And then your Ma— 
she had to go. I said 
I’d stay home but 
she says, ‘See here, 
Katie, Ted is always right there; you can 
depend on him. Tell him to get Mark and 
stay here and see things through. Tell him he can 
have Mark to play here but not to leave the house 
and to stay right by till the message comes.’” 
Well, there you were. “I suppose I got to.” 
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He frowned down at the porch pillar. ‘Me, all by 
myself all alone the whole afternoon stuck off here,” 
he said. “‘Nobody anywhere ’round! An’ I told 
Mark I’d be sure an’ go right back ’s soon’s I’d 
been home here. I gave my word; I got to go 
back, Katie! I was going to try his 
carrier pigeon from here. He wanted me 
to. And when he got his work done, we 
were going to the Gang’s shack for the 
meeting. Guess you don’t under- 
stand, but I swore to stand by ’em— 
Mark’s my chum. I told him I’d 
come. You got to let me go. You 
can wait till I get back. I'll 

go get the pigeon. I promised. 

I got to go! I told him I’d fe 
bring the pigeon over here for 
him and let it go so’s he’d 

see how it would go—how 

long it’d take it if 
it did carry a mes- 
sage any time for 
us fellows.” 

“Well,” returned 
Katie. “I tell you 
what! You go get 
the pigeon. I'll 
wait till you get 
back. But you 
run. Don’t you 
wait there talking. 
I’ll give you ten 
minutes to go and 
ten to come back. 
It’s fast going but 
I can’t give you 
more! I’ve got to leave here by quarter 
after four anyhow! You promise me?” 

“Yea-a! I promise!” He was off 
down the road at a gallop. Out of the big garden, 
past the gates of the drive and onto the highway! 
At Mark’s—after the lonely stretch of highway where 
there were no houses—hot, panting, he gave the 
secret whoop of the Scarlet Band and started home 
with the carrier pigeon in its covered basket, hot, 
damp, but triumphant! “Katie! Katie!” he 
puffed. ‘‘Did the phone call come yet—because 
then, I suppose I could go down to our meeting 
afterwards?” 

But she shook her head. She was all dressed up 
in her best muslin and ready to start. There was 
a whole plate of cookies and some ginger ale in a 
bottle waiting as a reward. “No. I won’t go 
anywhere,” he promised. “I’ll hang ’round right 
here—sure! I will, Katie! I said I promised. 
You needn’t pick on me any more! Thank you 
for waiting!” 

He watched her go off down the long drive. He 
went into the house. It was strangely silent and 
lonely. He was all alone—except for the pigeon. 
He put the basket on the kitchen table and shut 
the kitchen door. Nobody anywhere! All alone! 
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He went into the library. The clock’s ticking 
sounded almost like an engine—so loud in the 
silence; he looked out of the window—just trees 
and garden. And the 
nearest house was where 
Mark was mowing the 
neglected lawn! All 
alone—a whole bloom- 
ing afternoon! He 
looked at the telephone 
stand in the library. 
Hescowled atit. When- 
ever would that blamed 
message come—maybe 
not till late—too late 


Big for the Scarlet Band’s 

B* meeting! And Mother 

AS and Dad both out of 

iis YY town—no train till the 
‘ Ete seven o'clock! 

\ Ff & Katie not coming 

NE back till just time 


to get supper! 
Hang it all! If it . 
was all so very 
important, why 
couldn’t Dad or 
a, Oe Mother have 
n Wh stayed home! Had 
i my ma Ai to go! Well, what 
Nin po \ / was up anyhow— 
3 SS something pretty 
serious, you bet, if 
everybody was so 
upset. Not like 
Dad to go off that 
way, or Mother 
either unless they 
had to —’specially 
when so much 
seemed to depend 
on Mr. Dodson’s getting the message when it came 
right away. And why hadn’t it been given direct 
to Mr. Dodson if he wanted it so much? Couldn’t ' 
he have come and waited around that library for it 
and not kept Ted there all alone? Why not? It 
was more than he could understand why they had 
all acted so. Oh hum! But anyhow, they were 
all—all of them depending on him. Why couldn’t 
Sister have been home instead of off at the beach 
visiting this week-end! 

Four-thirty! Tick-tick-tick went the clock. Tick- 
tick-tick-tick-tick! How loud it sounded! What 
should he do with himself? Gee—he didn’t want to 
read; he didn’t want to just hang around—he’d 
send the pigeon off and then come back into the 
library and stay put till that telephone should ring. 
He started for the kitchen to get the pigeon. Might 
call Mark up and tell him he was letting it go—yes, 
that was it! But he fairly jumped, for it was the 
telephone ring! The message had come! He dashed 
for the telephone. “No. I’m not Mr. Taylor. 
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I’mhisson! No. Mother was called away. They 
said I was to take the message. Yes, I understand. 
Right away. Yes, yes! I understand. I’ll call 
him at once! It is allright. I’ll take the message. 
Yes, I hear all right! I’m ready!’’ His pencil 
flew over the paper. 

“Yes, I hear! Yes! 

I don’t know how to 

spell that name; yes! 

I get it! Read it back, 

what I’ve written? 

All right! That all? 

Yes! Good-bye!” It 

was over! It was 

done. But the tele- 

phone was queer at 

that last—awfully 

hard to get the words. 

It was all blurry and 

it seemed as if that 

man talking at the 

other end had been 

suddenly cut off. He 

wassaying something 

—and then there was 

just noise! Some- 

thing the matter 

with that tele- 

phone, for sure! 

Now for Dodson! 

There was Dod- 

son’s number. He 

jigged the tele- 

phone. Noanswer! 

He jigged again. 

‘*Central,’’ he 

called. But no 

reply came. There 

was a buzzy sound. Couldn’t get Central! There! 
That was it—telephone was out! Something had 
happened. He was cut off. Just when you need 
the telephones they have to have something happen 
to them, of course! What to do! 

Ted stood up and looked around the library. 
What to do! No telephone! Dodson’s office was 
away off in the village four miles away! Gee! Got 
to get the message to him somehow! Someway— 
got to take it! That. was one thing, at least, that 
Ted was sure of. 

““My cap,” he thought. 
It’s upstairs—gee! 
He rushed upstairs two steps ata time. He grabbed 
his cap. He turned to come downstairs, two steps 
at a time too—three steps—he stumbled; he twisted 
his foot; he fell; he went down the stairs from the 
middle and fell in a limp heap, stunned at the 
bottom. It took the wind, that did! Gee! that 


“IT got to have my cap. 
What’d I leave it there for?” 
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foot! No use trying to walk on it! Tears started. 
He drew his breath in and wiggled to a sitting 
position. How on earth was he to get that message 
to Mr. Dodson—no telephone—nobody anywhere 
near to hear him call even if he shouted from the 
porch—if he could 
get to the porch even! 
But—but—suddenly 
he remembered 
Mark’s pigeon—the 
Secret Script symbol 
that meant Trouble; 
Help; Respond to 
My Call at Once, a 
sort of S. O. S. of 
The Scarlet Band. 
That was it! If he 
could get the pigeon 
—up on the kitchen 
table in the basket— 
if he could do it! 
He’d tie a message 
to its leg with a 
string and if the pi- 
geon went right back 
—if it did—and if it 
didn’t—it was worth 
trying. It was the 
only thing! Never 
could Teddy have 
crawled on hands and 
knees to the next 
house—whew! No, 
he couldn’t stand on 
that foot! That was 
sure! He wiggled 
across the floor with 
short stops of in- 
drawn breathing. Whew! But he got as far as the 
kitchen door, as far as the table. He got to his 
knees and reached for the pigeon-basket. The paper 
with Dodson’s message was in his knickers’ pocket. 
He’d need other paper—so he wiggled back to the 
library slowly. He got the paper and a pencil. 
There was a bit of string in the scrapbasket—what 
luck! 

Back again to the kitchen. Wow! And now 
for the Script Symbol of The Scarlet Band! He 
drew it, laying paper on the painted wood floor of 
the kitchen. 

He tied the paper around the pigeon’s leg and 
knotted the string. He wiggled toward the door. 
He got on his knees and opened the door. ‘Go 
right straight home,” he said to the pigeon. ‘‘ Now, 
go straight! Don’t stop! Hurry!” He let it go. 
It fluttered to the porch rail. It lighted there.. He 
waved his hand. ‘Shoo! Goon,” he cried. And 
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the pigeon turned its lovely head with its wee beady 
eyes and looked back at him as it rose with a gray 
flutter of wide wings and flew off into the blue of 
the sky. 

Ted watched it disappear with a sigh of relief. 

“Wow! Wow! Gee whiz! Would nobody ever 
come home? He couldn’t help it. Hecried. But 
it did no good. Whew! What if Mark took it 
just as a joke? He mighi! But you couldn’t have 
written anything on a paper like that. Somebody— 
maybe the wrong person might get it. And you 
couldn’t say anything about Mr. Dodson, could 
you; maybe all that business was a kind of secret 
something that nobody ought to know but Dad and 
Mr. Dodson. It was all a mystery—but you 
couldn’t take chances, no—you simply couldn't, 
when you were the only one on deck—when every- 
thing depended on you—you must do it—somehow— 

It was Mark who 
found him. And it 
couldn’t have 
taken the pigeon 
long to fly home, 
for he had seen it 
and run toward it 
as it lighted at its 
nesting box. He 
saw the paper. 
And he had not 
stopped once after 
that. He had left 
the lawn mower on 
the lawn. And up 
the road he went 
like lightning when 
hehadunfoldedthe 
paper. Ontheway, 
he had met Shorty 
and the bunch go- 
ing to pick up fire- 
wood for a fire. 
They were sur- 
prised to see him, 
for they knew that 
this was the after- 
noon he had to 
mow the lawn. 
“‘Look,” he cried 
and showed them 
the paper. They 
trooped after him. 
““Gee,” they said. 
“Something’s up 
for sure!” They were in the rear as Mark opened 
the kitchen door quickly and found Tiny lying, all 
by himself, there on the floor. 

When they reached him—he didn’t seem sur- 
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prised. He just remembered about Mr. Dodson’s 
message. And Mark took it. He ran right home 
with it and telephoned it to Mr. Dodson’s office and 
reported the Taylor’s telephone out of commission. 
And the bunch, instead of going off to play, stayed 
right there with Tiny while the neighbor whom Mark 
called, came and looked at Tiny’s foot. 

“Guess you'll need a number sixteen shoe,” the 
neighbor smiled—‘“‘ but it will be all right soon, Son. 
Keep you out of mischief for a while but not long, 
I guess. You’re some son of your father’s, all right! 
And so you thought of sending a message with your 
carrier pigeon to call help for a doctor!” 

“No, he wasn’t sending for a doctor,’”’ the bunch 
sang out—‘“‘it was something else—something he was 
trusted to do and had to!’”” At that moment they felt 
very proud of their smallest member. 

““Yes,’’ laughed the neighbor, ‘“‘Now this boy may 
be little but he’s 
bigger’n most, I 
guess—just like his 
Dad! Just like his 
Dad! Chip off the 
same block! Been 
his friend since we 
woresizeninetoo!”’ 

When Katie 
came back and 
had heard it all she 
had the bunch to 
supper with Tiny, 
and The Scarlet 
Band was holding 
its meeting and 
had just voted 
Tiny for Captain 
when Mother, 
Dad, and Mr. 
Dodson came in. 
When they had 
heard about every- 
thing,theythought 
it most remarkable 
and called Ted a 
hero—funny! 

Dad said, he’d 
explain it all to his 
son, Theodore 
Tredwell Taylor; 
it was something 
connected with 
business that had 
meant lots of im- 
portance to ever so many people beside just the 
Taylors and their home. He said, ‘Good for you. 
Theodore! Good for the Bunch! You shall have a 
carrier pigeon, too. I’ll get you one to-morrow!” 
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Win 2 Pearls 
for your 
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REG. US. PAT OFF 


neark 


NECKLACE 


The gift that lives and grows 


By finishing this cross-word puzzle 


OU can enter this contest if you have 

an Add-A-Pearl Necklace or if you 
buy one from your jeweler. Try to work 
the rest of the puzzle without any help. 
If all the words fit with each other, you 
will know you have done it correctly. 
Then ask daddy and mother to go over 
it with you to be sure it is exactly right. 


ACROSS 


. What children play at parties. 
. The roselike color of your Add- 
A-Pearl Necklace. 
. Loser in a game of tag. 
. What your Add-A-Pearls are 
attached to. 
. Short for ‘* Doctor.” 
. What you do to your necklace 
on gift occasions. 
. Toward. 
. More odd. 
. Form of ‘‘to be.” 
. A mast on a ship. 
. No difficulty. 
. The name of your Necklace, 
. A field of floating ice. 
. The skin of an orange. 
. Like. 
. What a small girl does with her 
reader. 
21. Short for ‘‘South America.” 
. To do wrong. 
3. A measure in printing. 
35. To give permission. 
. Short for ‘‘South East.”’ 
. What a beach is made of(plural). 
39. What your Necklace is made of. 


Fill out the coupons at the bottom of 
the page and send them to us with your 
solution of the puzzle just as soon as 
you work it. 

Then we will send to you, free of all 
charge, through the courtesy of your 
jeweler, two additional pearls for your 
Add-A-Pearl Necklace. 


DOWN 
- What you look for on your 
birthday. 
In the direction of. 
Short for ‘economical ""—the 
way your Necklace is being 
bought for you. 
Fish of the. herring family. 
. To ao traveling. 


A — s nickname. 
To get up. 
The gift Phat lives and grows. 
Semi-precious stones having the 
ene bee pearly light as your ‘Add. 
. To oak “for Add-A-Pearls at 
~_ jewelry store. 
.- Harvests. 
. Small islands. 
. A great fuss. 
. Form of ‘‘to be.” 
. Features that Add-A-Pearl 
Necklaces brighten. 
. A small slip on a package 
. Snakelike fish (plural). 

e form of rain falling through 
sunlight; what every Add-A- 
Pearl resembles. 

. Pa’s wife. 
. What this page is for Add-A- 
Pearls. 
36. Ourselves. 
- Short for “‘Senior.”” 


_ 
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THE ADD-A-PEARL COMPANY, 100 N. State Street, 


Give names and addresses of three friends or relatives 


interested in adding to your necklace. 
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Chicago, III. 
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CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, in the famous Traverse Bay region. 

Boys from 8-18, well recommended, wili be 
accepted. 

‘Al activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 
7th SEASON Illustrated booklet free on request. 
Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohio Military 
institute, Cincinnati, 0. 












FOR BOYS 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Midgets, 9 to 11, separate 
from main camp. Juniors 
12to14; Seniors, 15to 17. 


Completely equipped; spe- 
cialists for camp-craft; phy- 
sician and nurse on grounds. 


Complete information on 
request 


Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 


Barnes Hospital St. Louis, Missouri 





THE TOWER CAMP for Boys 


Located on the sandy shore of Lake Michigan, 
four miles south of SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN, 
it has every modern convenience to make a boy 
comfortable and happy. 
















All land and water sports are directed by experienced | 


counsellors, @nd a resident physician is in attendance. | 
A summer school for boys who desire to spend part of | 
their vacation in study. Sound instruction by tutorial | 


method. Limited enrollment. For booklet, address the 
Director, Box 506, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


CAMP BAY STATE 


Silver Lake, Tilton, New Hampshire 
For BOYS from eight to eighteen (8-18) 


Land and water sports. White Mountain trips. 
Camping parties and hikes vary the program. he 
food abundant and of the best. 
booklet on request. 


M. M. BALLAM, 28 Peirce Street 
Arlington Heights Massachusetts 








‘ee $150. Illustrated 













Camping as a Health 
Measure 


Parents know that the most 
essential element in a_ successful 
lifetime is good health. They know 
that this vital factor requires plan- 
ning, while the children are young, 
for the busy years ahead, when 
exercise and health are too apt to 
be forgotten. 

One of the most satisfactory 
methods of developing a strong 
body is, as parents will agree, the 
systematic life of a summer camp. 


OUR DIRECTORY 


On these pages are the names of 
carefully investigated camps and 
of their directors, who are approved 
specialists in health and play for 
children. These men and women 
are so convinced of the life-time 
value of good health for children 
that they spend much time and 
energy for the greater part of a year 
in order to contribute their camp- 
ing experience toward making finer, 
more robust future citizens for the 
country. 

This is the only camp directory 
which is designed primarily to 
assist parents in finding camps 
which have special accommoda- 
tions for juniors between the ages 
of three and thirteen. 


‘HORPE CAMP 


FOR BOYS under 15 years. Bun- 
alows. On Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. 
Fishing. Unusual care. 


For Catalog, Address Box L care of 
THORPE ACADEMY, 


Lake Forest, Ill. 










Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER, FORTY MILES WEST OF CHICAGO 


A UNIQUE camp planned exclusively for 
the younger children. 
ment. Girls three to fourteen, boys three to ten. 
Illustrated booklet of information sent on request 


Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, 
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Health Camp 
for Children 


Ages 3 to 12—French 
taught, ponies to ride 
—all camp sports. 
Teacher from DENI- 
SHAWN _ BRAGGI- 
OTTI SCHOOL OF 
DANCING —Special 
attention to health 
and conduct. Under 
——- supervision 
° 































DR. MARJORIE M. JOHNSON 
30 Huntington Ave. Boston 








QUINNEH TUK. 


Full camp program. Moderate expense. No 
extras. A parent writes: X had a wonderful 
time, is more manly, brown as a berry, weighs 
more, learned swimming and saddle riding, raves 
over the mountain trips. Booklet. 


HOWARD BRIGGS 
Twanekonah, Northfield Massachusetts 


SEN-A-PE tte iatone, i. 


For Boys 7-16 


A superior camp at a moderate price, 
$150. Allcamp activities. Free book- 
let. Dr. J. W. Mercer, Director. 


5 W. Hudson Street YONKERS, N. Y. 




























78 Years of LEADERSHIP in the Young Boy field 





CHOLVIN MANOR Wits. 
Wisconsin 
Playground for the Kiddies 

An estate of more than six hundred acres in the Cats- 
kills of the Central West. 

Home life for a limited number of children under 
experienced supervision. 

Model Quarters — Finest of Food—Home Cooking. 
Fishing, swimming, riding and all outdoor sports. For 
full information write 


MRS. A. H. SMITH, Wilton, Wisconsin 





Limited enroll- 





St. Charles, Ill. 
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NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake 


Baldwin, 
Mich. 


Every girl receives 
the Director's per- 
sonal attention. Ex- 
pert councilors plan 
each days activities. 
Horseback riding, 
Water Sports, Hikes, 
Trips, Resident 

nurse. Eight week season beginning July Ist. 


Illustrated Booklet Giving Further Information 
Sent on Request 
Miss EDITH C. HOLT, Director 
R. R. No. 1, Baldwin, Mich. 


DEERBROOK CAMP 


For Girls 8 to 16 


250 Acres on Top of Vermont 
Mountains 


Horseback riding, canoeing, swimming, 
tennis, mountain climbing, all outdoor 
sports, sketching, handcrafts, and tutor- 
ing (if desired). This camp meets the 
modern requirements for hygienic living. 
Running water, shower baths. Moder- 
ate rates. Write for Booklet. 


HOMER K. UNDERWOOD, M.A., Yale 
ISABELLE E. UNDERWOOD, B.A., Smith 
New London, Ct., 40 Granite St. 


CAMP TOXAWAY GIRI 
GIRLS 
LAKE TOXAWAY, N. C. 

4000 feet above sea level in the famous Sapphire 
country of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Western 
North Carolina. 70 miles from Asheville. Limited 
number of girls. Log cabins with out-of-door sleep- 
ing quarters on second floor. Modern sanitation. 


IUustrated booklet for particulars 
Address MISS SALLIE JOYNER DAVIS, 
Greenville, North Carolina 








CAMP NEEWAH 


in the Berkshires 


For girls 7 to 17. All land and water sports. 
Aesthetic dancing, horseback riding, golf instruc- 
Limited enrollment. 110 miles from New 

Write for booklet. 


MRS. B. P. SCHMITT 
1723 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. L 


Pine Tree Camp 


For GIRLS 
14th year On beautiful Naomi Lake 


2000 feet above sea, in pine- 
laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Four hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. Experienced 
councilors. Horseback riding, 
tennis, baseball, canoeing, 
“hikes.” Handicrafts, gardening. 


Miss BLANCHE D. PRICE 
404 W. School Lane Philadelphia, Pa. 





Own Sake 


Growing boys and girls find their 
greatest happiness in outdoor activ- 
ity. They do not stop to realize 
that well directed play is their right- 
ful due. In the best possible way 
they love sport—for its own sake. 


But thoughtful parents recognize 
deeper meanings in the vigorous 
life of a supervised summer camp 
for their children. They see that 
the wholesome, healthy contacts 
with nature and with other young 
fellow-beings will develop a sturdy 
character and will give strength to 
the spirit. 

And parents know also that the 
camp for each child must be wisely 
chosen, and fitted for individual 
needs. There arises the question 
of selection of the right camp. 


OUR SERVICE 


The CHILD LIFE Camp Service, 
by furnishing the information at its 
disposal, is aiding a great many 
parents to make careful selection of 
the right camps for their children. 
If you are undecided about a camp 
to which to send yours, we are sure 
our service will be helpful. 


Address: R. L. BROWN, Director 
Bureau of Education 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St. 


COLORADO 
for Girls at CAMP KIMOHO 


The best of care in a most invigorating cli- 
mate. Sight-seeing trips, . 
8 weeks. $300. No extras. 
MRS. G. F.-R. CURRENS, M. A. 
Boulder, Colorado 


€ CAME 


LANE ne nines NEW YORK 


A Camp for Girls A te 28 
Shenton’ exer om ; 80 acres, 1500 tat All 
camp acti . , drama: etc. Good 
Ssodt home apra, tats moref Se a 


Rev. and Mrs. R. C. Stoll, & College Hill 
Snyder, New York 


- NE- KO- TAH. 


STONE HILL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


In the magic 
Northlands of 
Wisconsin 


T’S loads of fun rid- 

ing Horseback at 

Stone Hill Camp. 

Uphill and down, 

through lovely woods and along the water, 

on horses spirited enough not to lag behind 

and wise enough to know that a girls’ camp 
is no place for nonsense. 

Off they go for the six mile jaunt on 
Camp property, a new bit of picturesque 
scenery at every bend in the road. Big Gin- 

er, Dan, Rowdy, Little Ginger and Dan The 

cond, having as much of a lark as the girls 
are having way up on the safe and shiny 
western saddles. 

We should like very much to tell you all 
about Camp. 


STONE HILL CAMP FOR GIRLS 
MARIE LANDRY ADAMS, Director 
1922 Stevens Bidg., Chicago, I1!. 


Juniors 6 to 12 Seniors over 12 





Camp Bryn Afon 


FOR GIRLS 
Land o’ Lakes 
ROOSEVELT, WISCONSIN 

Eighth Season 
Private Lake. Screened Sleeping Bunga- 
lows with hardwood floors. Craft Studio. 
Special Dining Room for Juniors. All Land 
and Water Sports. Trails for Horseback 


Riding. Staff of 30 College Women. 
References required. Booklet— 


LOTTA BROADBRIDGE 
The Palms 
1001 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


CAMP ARBUTUS 


for Girls 10 to 20 
Eleventh season. Located on a beautiful inland 
lake twelve miles from Traverse City, Michigan. 
Canoe trips, water and land sports, weaterats. 
Bature study, crafts, Gramatien, dancing. 
dent physician. Booklet. 


EDITH A. sveens 
Packard Road Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On Springstead Lakes, Wis. 
Two months of glorious 
fun and vigorous, health- 
ful living in the North 
Woods. 
Saddle horses, log cabins, 
swimming, canoeing trips. 
For information write 
ELIZABETH B. CONSTANTINE 


6074 Stony Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Hyde Park 8302 
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How to Serve EAGLE BRAND 
A daily feeding between meals— 


Preferably as a drink—2 tablespoonfuls 
diluted with % cup cold water. 


Or, for variety, as a spread on bread or 
crackers (in which case have the child 
drink more water). Poured over cereal or 
fruit. Made up into simple dishes, such as 


custards. 
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CHILD LIFE 


4 YOU may train your children with 


‘ the utmost care. You may give them 


every advantage. 
Yer— 


If you have ever excused the fact 
that they are underweight or pale or 
listless with the thought, “they’re 
just growing,” you have neglected 
the one thing that can most seriously 
affect their future health. 


For these are symptoms of an un- 
dernourished condition that may de- 
velop into malnutrition. And mal- 
nutrition in childhood is the causeof 
innumerable ills from which grown- 
ups suffer—lowered vitality, dulled 
mentality, poor physique, and con- 
sequent susceptibility to disease 
(especially tuberculosis). 


Check them up at once 


Ir is dangerous—it may be disastrous—to 
let children remain underweight. Weigh 
them and measure them. Know whether 
they weigh what they should for their 
height and age. Be sure they have no or- 
ganic defects. Teach them to follow the 
fundamental health rules—plenty of exer- 
cise, fresh air and sleep; a correct diet, with 
plenty of water to drink; cleanliness. 








t THE BORDEN COMPANY 
| 592 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of Three 
Little Books. 


June, 1985 





» A careful mother. - 
, et may be neglectin, 
tual sedi a health peiidem 


Then—to bring them up to normal 
weight—give them a daily extra feeding of 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, in addition 
to their regular diet of fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, milk, etc. 


Eagle Brand is a health builder 


Eacie Branp is milk—the child's basic 
food—combined with sugar in a way that 
makes it extremely digestible. It is rich in 
body and bone building properties and the 
essential vitamins. All! its health-building 
elements can be readily assimilated by the 
undernourished child without overtaxing 
the delicate stomach. 

Order some Eagle Brand today and start 
feeding it to your children according to di- 
rections. Give it in the middle of the morn- 
ing or afternoon, so as not. to spoil the 
child’s appetite. 


3 Little Books will guide you 
Menus for Little People—on children from 2-6 
years, with a special section on menus and 
recipes. Keeping Your Child Fit—concerning 
the older child, especially the boy ; contains 
height and weight charts and health rules. 
The Adolescent Girl—covering this difficult 
period in a girl’s life. These are the famous 
3 Little Books that are helping thousands 
of mothers deal effectively with their chil- 
dren during a vital health period. Send for 
your copies today—free. The Borden Com- 
pany, 592 Borden Building, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LESSON No. 7” 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ See Without Mother's Help,” “Junior 
Cook Boo ewing Without Mother's Help 
oTean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 


REN’T we ever going to 
learn how to cook eggs?” 
one Child Life cook wants to 


something else, ask if you may 
buy some more for your cook- 
ing. And before you start for 


know. 

To be sure we are! To 
tell the truth, there are so 
many good things we want 
to learn to cook that we can hardly tell which one 
to study first. But every one likes eggs and in 
June—well, did you ever know anything to taste 
better than a nice, fresh, June egg? They are so 
good we could eat them for breakfast, luncheon 

and dinner. 

To-day’s lesson is very impor- 
tant, for you learn two ways to 
cook eggs; the first, plain boiled 
for picnics and the second, a more 
dressy dish for regular meals. So 
put on your thinking caps and 
work your hardest. 

But first, did you like orange 
salad? How many oranges did 
you have to peel before you could 
do one without dripping juice? 
And have you been making Cream 
of Spinach Soup? I do hope you 
will not forget the back lessons. 
Thank you for all the postal cards. 
We are pleased to know that there 
are sO many good cooks in the 

Child Life Kitchen. 

Maybe you happen to be one of the very fortunate 
children who live in the country. If you are, you 
can run out to the barn and gather the eggs you will 
need for this lesson. If there are four in your family, 
you will need six eggs, for 
everyone will want a big 
helping of this good dish 
you are going to make. Or 
perhaps you gathered the 
eggs before you sat down to 
read your new copy of 
CHILD LIFE. Then you 
can enjoy your reading, for 
you know there are six nice 
fresh eggs down in the cellar 
waiting for youtocook them. 

If you live in the city, you must look in the 
pantry or ice box and see if there are six eggs. If 
there are, ask Mother if you may use them. If there 
are not that many eggs, or if she needs them for 
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the grocery, tell her you will 
need flour (just a little), 
butter, salt, and bread. A 
good cook always makes 
sure that she has all supplies before she begins work. 
you know. 

I hope you cooks who are going to market for eggs 

will remember the story of Humpty Dumpty—all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t put 
Humpty Dumpty together again 
after he fell down from the wall. 
I’ve often wondered who Humpty 
Dumpty was. He must surely 
have belonged to the egg family 
somewhere, for all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men working 
day and night couldn’t put an egg 
together after it fell down and 
smashed on the sidewalk. So hold 
your package carefully and watch 
your step! 

Now for other supplies. Get 
out a small bowlful of flour, some 
butter, salt, and bread. Cut four 
pieces of bread in thin slices ready 
to toast. If Mother does not like 
you to use a bread knife, you can 
use crackers instead of bread toast. Of course you 
have many times helped Mother to make toast; or 
you have watched toast made. So you know how 
to use the electric or gas toaster or to toast over 


_ open coals (using a long fork) just as grown-ups 


do. Don’t let your toast 
brown too fast; the slower 
it toasts, the better it 
tastes. 

Everyone ready? Clean 
hands and aprons? Then 
here is the recipe. 


CREAMED EGGS ON TOAST 
Put 6 eggs in a saucepan with 3 
cupfuls of water. Bring to a boil. 

Boil briskly for 20 minutes. 
Remove from the fire. With a 
large spoon, lift the eggs one by one from the saucepan and drop 
them gently into a pan of cold water. (If possible let the cold 
water run on them for 3 minutes. This will loosen the shells.) 

Remove the shells. 

This is the end of the recipe for plain boiled eggs. Just wrap 


(Continued on page 363) 
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Nature 


The Brocton Good Citizens’ League radishes and onions. 


Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


league could earn from the sale of sowed lettuce and radish seed. 


“But we'd 


“This fall,” said Miriam, ‘we'll 


decided to continue meeting once a _ like it mostly just to play on and hold plant dahlia and jonquil bulbs and 


week during vacation time. 
Bradley, the counselor, suggested 


that the summer months 
would be the best time of 
the year to study nature. 
The members of the league 
thought so, too, particu- 
larly when they learned 
that studying nature meant 
long tramps through the 
woods, eating strawberries 
right off the vine, studying 
birds, picking wild flowers 
and learning the names of 
giant trees. These were 
only a few of the many de- 
lights Miss Bradley sug- 
gested to them. 

David thought that they 
should have all their meet- 
ings outdoors, instead of 
going to one another’s 
homes, as they had done all 
winter. It was too far to 
go to the woods every single 
week. 

Bill suggested the vacant 
lot just around the corner. 
“I’m going to find out who 
owns it and see if he won’t 
let us fix it up and play on 
it this summer. It gets to 
looking awfully weedy, I 
know, but there are some 
fine trees and shrubbery on 
it. I’m going to ask about 
it, anyway.” 

He did ask, and the owner 
smiled and said, ‘‘What do 


you want with it, sonny? To make theydid. They mowed the lawn and 


a garden?”’ 


Miss meetings.” 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President of the 
American Patriotic League 


‘THE School City is a tried and successful method of 


moral and civic training. It is not a ‘“‘thing’’ which 
will ‘‘work”’ itself or which the children, unaided by the 
teachers, can use to advantage. It must be treated as 
mathematics or other school work. 

The School City is true, faithful and kindly citizenship 
brought to the individual early enough in his life to enable 
him to incorporate it into his habits and character. 

It is based on the spirit and plan of the Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution of the United States and 
the practice of the Golden Rule. 

To preaching and academic teaching of morals and civic 
government, is added, under instruction, daily and con- 
stant practice of the art of right living, including faithful 
citizenship. 

Its plan is very elastic, being simple for those who wish 
to use but a few features. Other features may be added 
from time to time when wanted. 

It educates in social relations. 

It trains, not by precept, but by action. 

It educates by employing the normal and personal 
activities of the student for education. 

It develops by imposing responsibility. 

It systematically imposes responsibility which raises 
those who accept it to a higher moral and civic plane. 

It puts into the individual who is thus raised, the desire 
and ability to lift all his associates to the same level. 

The School City, in large measure, replaces repression 
of wrongdoing by expression of that which is right. 

There are no spies or monitors appointed by the teacher. 
In some School Cities there are no police, for every citizen 
is pledged to obey the laws and to insist that all the rest 
shall do the same. Where there are police, their chief 
function is to help those who need help; it is not to get 
people into trouble and make arrests. 

It is an enlightened public opinion with power to stamp 
out all wrong-doing in a legal and orderly way, and to 
encourage right thought and action. 

It is the best means for securing obedience and for pre- 
paring children for self-government. 





they planted morning-glories and 


“Well, we might plant a garden nasturtiums around the fence. The 


on part of it,’’ Bill answered, sud- back of the lot was reserved for their 
denly thinking of the money the vegetable garden, and in this they 
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rose slips, too. Next spring we’ll 
The man said to go ahead—and_ start early, and by summer we'll have 


a perfectly wonderful gar- 
den.” 

“T think it’s pretty won- 
derful this year,’ said Eliz- 
abeth. 

Bill’s father hung two 
strong rope swings for them 
from the branches of the 
giant oak trees, and David’s 
father made them a teeter- 
totter. Miriam’s mother 
gave a croquet set, and 
several others brought old 
garden benches. 

In this way the Brocton 
Good Citizens’ League came 
to have, not a club house, 
but a club garden. Here 
they played all summer 
and, when they could not 
go to the woods, they held 
their meetings here. They 
bought one nature study 
book and borrowed others 
from the public library, and 
in their club garden they 
became even closer friends 
with the flowers and birds 
and trees. 


Best Original Activities 
for March 


The following activities 
won ten additional honor 
points: 

I helped a neighbor boy make 


a wagon.—Harold M. Finley, McCon- 
nellsville, O. 


I saved a bird's life. —Virginia Le Roy 
Carter, Baltimore, Md. 


We made signs about kindness to 


(Continued on page $72) 
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CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 


(Continued from page 361) 


each egg in paraffin paper and put in a cool 
place until you pack the basket. Don’t 
forget salt and pepper. For creamed eggs, 
go right along with the rest of the recipe. 

Cut each egg in quarters, longwise. This 
can be done with a silver knife. Now this 
much of the recipe can be done any time 
during theday. But the rest must be cooked 
in the last half hour before mealtime. 

Melt 3 tablespoonsful of butter in a 
metal pan. (Do not use enameled ware for 
this as it might chip.) Melt the butter over 
a slow iire. While it is melting, measure 
out 1 cupful of milk (or canned milk). 

Measure 3 tablespoonsful of flour and 
very gently and gradually stir it into the Ti a 
melted butter. Don’t be worried if it looks Wi ext es of et te 
lumpy. Stir and stir over a low fire till it O rem a I 
cooks smooth. 


‘cae ovly, pour in ue ew ot} Chat mothers know so well 


milk, stirring the mixture all the while so ' 
~ whether your children need i 


that the milk cooks into the butter and flour. 
When this white sauce is smooth and : - a ‘ i" 
coaxing or satisfying, they'll 
love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 





creamy, add %4 teaspoonful of salt and the 
quartered eggs. Put over a very low fire 
where it can barely simmer while you toast 


the bread or crackers. i 
Arrange the toast on a warm platter or EECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER ground and lightly salted. And Beech- t 
on individual plates. B is very appealing to young ones. Nut girls in spotless white fill with the f 
Pour the creamed eggs over the toast. As the small duck finds his affin- luscious healthful food the glass jars f 


ity with the water, so every small son which grace your grocer’s shelves. 


and daughter succumbs at first taste to 
the natural charm of Beech-Nut Peanut The way to serve Beech-Nut 
THE way to serve Beech-Nut Peanut 


Butter. B 4 d iaaal he ola 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is worthy of a eee ee eee 
and the persons. Big son will want his i 


the children’s loyalty. Ie ts _— and Beech-Nut after school, thick on a : 

wholesome and nourishing. And it isa dhcdicinadt clas 40 Geta. Chihetidaen H 

pleasant convenience for those mothers Se ea proone y : \ 
spread dairy butter first and then add 


with youngsters whose appetites run : ; 4 
the gamut from the riotous hunger of Beech-Nut. Children adore the surprise i 
sandwiches that are made by putting 


= ee ee oe Beech-Nut on one slice and some other 
'y y favorite filling on the other. A good 


her sh f not. ‘ : : 

cores wheshas ahve ents 08 sot suggestion for parties—either for small i 
As wholesome as Dixie sunshine _ folks or adults. i 
“DIXIE sunshine in a jar” — that’s how Get a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
one young and exuberant mother de- ter today and leave it on the table at 


If you prefer, dig the eggs from the sauce- 
pan with a spoon, being sure that you scrape 
all the good sauce from the pan. 

Garnish with cress or parsley and serve 
at once. 















And let me tell youa secret. The 
cook who can make a fine white 
sauce for creamed eggs is well on 
the way to being a good cook. 
Think how many dishes can be 
made with white sauce— potatoes, 
fish, chicken and many vegetables. 
Aren’t you glad you learned it? 


steamer 


BAKED BEANS 


LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


scribed Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. Here 
is how we make it: we take the finest 
peanuts that the southern fields pro- 
duce —Virginia and Spanish, because 
thesetwo varieties blend with the utmost 
smoothness and give a most delicious 


meal times. Send coupon for Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen’s book. It has a section 
devoted particularly to children. And 
you'll be interested in the food infor- 
mation, the menus and recipes, the 
details of table service. 


























flavor. Beech-Nut 
Transported to the northern sunlight Packing 
of our many-windowed plantinthe pure Company, 








pace svn atari ge 


LD Mother Hubbard, 
She found in her cupboard 





: air of the beautiful Mohawk Valley, Canajo- a 
A potful of rich brown beans. these perfect peanuts are cleaned and _harie,N.Y. Z a 
Said she, with a taste, Pg 
‘“*Twere a pity to waste Beech-Nut ¢ WE 
Such goodies on Kings and SSS! ee Gs 


BEECH-NUT 


re t a PACKING co. 
To her Doggie she spake, Peanut But ef if ee © 


‘ Please send, without ex- 
“My friend, we’ll partake 


pense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 











” ; **Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” , 7 Allen's Beech - Nut Book of 
Of something I’ve always revered. Bacon Prepared Mustard A a ae 
; nut Butter Jams and Jellies 
So a nibble took she, Macaroni * Spaghetti Marmalades and , 
Anda gobble took he, Macaroni Elbows oes s a PSs 927 HEP eee RS 
; : Macaroni Rings CONFECTION 4 Street cee ccceeesesng ss eee 
Till the potful of beans disap- Prepared Spaghetti Mints» Caramels, Mesias « tn 
Ork an ns ruit Drops 5 
peared. Catsup* Chili Sauce Chewing Gum a eee aa ie a ieee 








CHILD LIFE 






OU are going away this summer 
| and, of course, you’ll want each 
3 number of CHILD LIFE just 
as soon as it appears. 

So we have made it easy for you to have 
CHILD LIFE all summer long by mak- 
ing a special offer. Simply sign and mail 
the coupon below and CHILD LIFE for 
July, August, September and October will 
be mailed to you as soon as each number 
is printed. 

Mail the Coupon Below 


Then you will be sure to have these features 


MORE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM TRIPP—in which the 
jolly young movie star wan- 
ders off his ranch with his boy 
friends and enjoys one thrill 
after another. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
TILLIE—which is all about 
the crazy topsy-turvy adven- 
tures of a thirsty railway ‘train 
who drank some gasoline—by 
mistake ! 


A NEW SERIALBY AUGUSTA 
H. SEAMAN—author of the 
popular “Adventure of the 
Seven Keyholes’—which has 
been promised by the author 
for an early issue of CHILD 
LIFE. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 
TREASURE HUNT—one of 
Margaret Warde’s most fas- 
cinating stories. 


Many of your favorite writers are now working on 
dozens of the best stories you ever read to interest you 
during vacation days. Your favorite artists are draw- 
ing their jolliest pictures, too. 


Many regular readers have difficulty in buy- 
ing each issue of CHILD LIFE during the 
Summer vacation months. It is for them 
that this special subscription offer has been 


arranged. 
Tear off 
Coupon here 
Cc 
CHILD LIFE for $7.00 
the next four months ae 
CHILD LIFE 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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THE-ADVENTURE OF THE 
SEVEN KEYHOLES 


(Continued from page 347) 


search quite so soon. She is 
brighter even than her grand- 
father imagined. And now I 
will tell you what he has for 
her here. It is a gift in trust 
for her, not included in his will 
and quite independent of it. 
I am the custodian of a fund 
of five thousand dollars that 
is to be used for her education, 
chiefly in sending her to col- 
lege when she has finished her 
school and high school courses. 
He wished her to take up any 
special lines of study that 
appealed to her when she came 
to be of the age to decide about 
them. But in addition to 
these, he also wished her to 
make a specialty, for his sake, 
of ancient and modern history 
and literature, because he felt 
that perhaps they would be 
of more than usual interest to 
her. 

“He arranged with me to 
hold this fund in secret for 
two years, thus giving her 
ample time to make her search 
and find out about it for her- 
self. If she had not done so 
by then, I was to tell her about 
it anyway and apply it to the 
same purpose. But I think 
the old gentleman felt sure 
that she would come upon it 
in the way he wished. You 
have a very bright little niece, 
Mrs. Bentley, and I congratu- 
late you upon the fact. She 
will make an interesting woman 





I will take advantage of your special Summer vacation offer—the next four 


issues of CHILD LIFE for $1.00. A dollar bill is enclosed. some day.” 


ese reo SE acts ka sou see Cees okie eee All of which speech Barbara 
I ooo os lac ocattm ae otk wc sass ise ata 6 We lie len oa coh Rea as RIDE ee ee as heard, but took in very little 
EE Te Fe ee me ae ek eee RE RYT alee BON ise si Naeceaiene es of the significance of it just at 


that time. She had vaguely 
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examined the contents of the 
envelope, finding it to be an- 
other note from Grandpa Fair- 
fax, to the same effect as what 
the lawyer had been saying. 
Not until later, when she could 
think of it all at her leisure, 
would she be able to realize 
to the full the wonderful thing 
that Grandpa Fairfax had done 
for her. Just now she was 
rather stunned by it all. She 
felt she ought to say something 
appropriate, yet for the life of 
her she could think of no words 
in which to express what she 
felt. But Mrs. Bentley was 
quite capable of expressing all 
that was necessary. 

“Land sakes! Ain’t that 
like Pa—ain’t it just like him?”’ 

And that expressed it quite 
well enough! THE END 


1 


ROBIN HOOD’S 
ENCHANTED SPRING 


(Continued from page 340) 


(laughing): My sore shoulders re- 
membered vour beating many days. 
But I was thankful for your blows 
—they gained our band a brave 
recruit. 

GINGER: You were just playing 
a joke on us, too? 

Kitty: But our dolls—they are 
like new again. 

WILL SCARLET: I dipped them 
into the Enchanted Spring, fair 
lady. Only a grown man can reach 
its bubbling waters from the rocks 
above. So we thought to help you 
and to play a harmless joke at the 
same time.’ 

Patty: That’s just the sort of 
thing that Robin Hood is always 
doing in the story books. 

MAID MARIAN (wisifully): It’s 
only in the story books and dreams 
of children that we live nowadays. 

KITTY (surprised): Why, is this 
a dream we're having? 

ROBIN Hoop: You weren’t sup- 
posed to find that out till later. 

PEGGY: Well, if it didn’t really 
happen, it was a lorely dream! 


es 
A. this Summer 


ie, 
Colorado, Utah). 


Yellowstone, 
California 


@ Go the scenic way. The Missouri 
Pacific—D. & R. G. W.— Western Pacific 
present some of the greatest scenic attrac- 
tions in America, including the Pike’s Peak 
region . . . famous Royal Gorge . . . Great 
Salt Lake ... colorful Feather River 
Canyon. 


@ You can choose any section of the West 
you like or combine all in one grand tour 
—go one way, return another. Stop-over 
anywhere. Very low summer vacation 
fares. 


@ The Scenic Limited and The Westerner— 
two fine trains daily from St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Excelling Dining Service. 


@ Write for beautifully illustrated book, 
C-1, and complete travel information. 


C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


OUTSTANDING SCENIC WAY WEST 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


APRIL COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Pocket Gopher: Color, gray. 


WINNERS 


RUTH WOODWARD, Seminole Ave., 
Palm Beach, Florida, age 9 years. PHIL 
PINGS, Augusta, Montana, age 9 years. 


HONOR ROLL 
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The Best Bedtime ee for the Children 
Is the Wonder Tale of Uncle Sam at Work 


oo best bedtime story you can read to 

your children is the story of Uncle Sam 
at Work—what he is doing, and how he 
does it—as set forth in the remarkable book 
“The American Government,” by Frederic 
J. Haskin, a new and enlarged edition of 
which is just off the press. It is a straight- 
forward account of the activities of the 
Federal Government, written in simple 
direct language, easily understood by any 
boy or girl in the higher grammar grades. 
It is as interesting as a fairy tale and as 
accurate as arithmetic. Before publication 
every chapter was read and approved by a 
Government authority. It has been en- 
dorsed by thousands of public officials, 
educators, clergymen and others, and is 
generally conceded to be the most authori- 
tative and understandable account of the 
working side of the Federal Government 
that has ever been written. Since this book 
was first issued it has run through 80 editions 
reaching nearly 700,000 copies. It has been 
translated into 11 languages. It is used as 


a textbook in many schools, and because of 
its unquestionable accuracy it is relied upon 
by foreign governments as a source of infor- 
mation upon American governmental affairs. 

It is your duty as a citizen and a parent 
to know what your Government does and 
how it does it, and to see that your children 
—those who are old enough to understand— 
are fully informed also. Your fathers were 
a part of this Government. You are a part 
of it. Your children are a part of it. But 
what do you really know about it? What 
can you tell them when they ask you for 
such information? Do you know the facts? 
Can you answer their questions? Read 
this book and get the facts! Read it in the 
family circle! Have the older children read 
it! It isa story of varied deeds more mar- 
velous than the wonder tales of the ancients. 
It is a story whose astounding facts stand 
out so boldly in the record of the world’s 
progress that the knowledge of them cannot 
but increase the love and honor we all have 
for our country. 


This is a Book That Should be in Every American Home 


Order Your Copy Today! 


“The American Government,’’ new 
and enlarged edition, has 484 pages, in- 
cluding a 32-page section of beautiful 
halftone illustrations. There are 42 
chapters; over 150,000 words. It is 
8x53{ inches in size and durably bound 
in forest green cloth stamped with gold. 
Before publication every chapter of 
this book was read and approved by a 
Government authority. It is in a class 
with books that often sell for $3 or $4. 
It is being distributed by CHILD LIFE 
primarily to promote better citizenship 
by giving a better and more intimate 
understanding of how the Government 
functions. Price ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) 
postage prepaid to any address in the 
U. S. Money back if not satisfied. 


Know Your Government! 


with each book, a new 5- 

REE warm feu. 

28x22 inches in size. 

This map gives population of leading cities, time 

tones, distances between principal cities, mick- 

names of states, state motioes, state flowers, and 

photographs of 48 leading Federal officials. Also 

free booklet containing complete text of Constitu- 
tion. 


See Bee are 4 2 


FREDERIC J. HASKIN, Publisher 
CHILD LIFE | 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 

| Please find enclosed $....... for which you will | 
| send, postage prepaid, . copies of the new and 
| enlarged edition of ‘““The American Government.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 


(Price per copy—One Dollar) 
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Albers, Marjorie 
Alexander, Ernestine 
Arnold, Myrna 
Ackers, Evelyn I. 
Bostedo, Edmond 
Burke, Celeste 
Bowman, Leona 
Bemis, Barbara F. 
Bigelow, Edward 
Bell, Barbara 
Bradford, La Nita 
Beardslee, Betty 
Berghoefer, Clara 
Bothwell, Marjorie 
Burbridge, Maxine 
Batchelder, Henry 
Baker, Maxine 
Barber, Doris 
Bruchman, Mary L. 
Curd, Margaret H. 
Cleveland, Albert 
Crowley, Allen 
Carlson, Charles 
Craig, Claire 


Culbreath, Virginia D. 


Creswell, Robert 
Culpepper, — 
Castle, Doroth 
Conly, Sylvia 
Clark, Dorothy - 
Colvin, Nancy 
Crawford, James A. 
Carlson, Elwood 
Craing, B. W. 
Cottle, Lucile 
Dickinson, Jean 
Doering, William 
Dillon, Eileen - 
Dickson, Jane E. 
Dale, Evelyn J.” 
Dresser, Dorothy 
Dewey, George 
Dettmann, Marian 
Dunn, David 
Ellison, Frances 
Estill, Garth 
Ebert, Hilda 
Evans, Donald 
Elick, Ruth 

Ferris, Ruth 
Feldman, Muriel 
Fay, Charles 

Frick, Shirley 
Frisbie, Polly 
Goldman, Joe E. 
Green, Eleanor 
Gouche, Paula 
Glossbrenner, Eda J. 
Gladfelder, Glenn 
Gummer, Arthur W. 


Gillespie, Minnie M. -° 


Griffith, Ruth E. 
Gibson, Billie 
Goudie, George 
Gens, Catherine 
Harper, Jan 
Harris, Elouise 
Hinshaw, Florence 
Highberger, Ruth 
Hickcox, —e 


Hunt, Mary J. 
Hainor, Billy 
Hawkins, Jean M. 
mo Francie G. 
. Floyd E. 
Hee ewood, Edna D. 
Hensley, Juliet 
Hammer, Robert E. 
Iglesias, Valentina 
Johnson, Mary E. 
ones, Audrey S. 
ohnson, Jacob 
imball, Barbara 
Kring, Lucille 
Kearfott, Ruth 
Keyes, Stuart N. 
Kyte, Bob 
Kilmer, ae E. 
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Lansing, Alice 
Lack, Patricia 
Leavitt, Eliot 

La Brier, Maxine 
Lush, James 


Levy, Ruth 
Moritz, Audrey F. 
Montague, Richard A. 
Marshall, Jean 
Marteret, rothy L. 
oa a 3. 
Mullen, 
Mathes, Zella M. 
Morrish, Helen 
McGee, ‘Mary Jane 
Milks, Margery 
Musch, III, Henry 
Matlock, Nina E. 


McCullough. George 
MacWilliams, Walter 
McCurdy, Betty L. 
McCarley, Sar 
MacArthur, Essie 
MecDougall Louise 


Nelson, Shirley T. 
Nippert, Winston 
Nichols, Billy 
Nye. Billie 
Cen ‘aad 


Oehrle, a 
Perry, Mel 
Porter, Nancy 
Pratt, ‘Roger 
Porter, Robert M. 
Parker, Lura 
Pike, Robert 
Pickett, Lael 
Renter, Lelah M. 
Ratliff, Langston 
Rutherford, Maxine 
Russell, Marion 
Reidt, Elzena 
Richardson, Gwendolyn 
Rozier, Mary Elizabeth 
Ruggs, Mary 
Rosener, fen 
Robertson, Louise 
Reese, Anna M. 
Sloane, Barbara 
Stanfield, Harriet 
Smith, Elizabeth 
Stevens, Sylvia 
Stevens, Edwin 
Stevenson, John 
Stromberg, Betty 
Sedgley ‘obert 
Sewell. James A. 
Sewell, Winifred 
Scanlan, Cecelia 
Swope, Donald 
Slayton, Henry 
Salinger, Catherine A. 
Spicer, Mildred C. 
Swett, Fauntelle 
, Flora 
Schneider, Helen 
Studer, Jeanne 
Smith, Sara 
Sullivan, Patricia 
Swenson, Robert J. 
Tiller, eat E. 
Thompson, Jean 
Thorfinnson, Vivian 
Trainer, Mary 
Tibbett, Eleanor 
Woe tren Louise 
Wer s H. 
Wheeler Richard 
Wiley, Elizabeth 
Wilson, Alice 
Wright, Eloise 
Wagner, Helen 
White, Martha 
Walker, Eloise 
White, ‘Jeannette 
Wau, Phyllis 
Weiler, Ruth 
Williams, Lorraine 
Wrigley, Adelaide S. 
Whitford, Georgia 
Wyman, Jr., Phillips 
Williamson, Joe 
Woof, Beatrice 
Wasson, Virginia 
Wiltse, Marion L. 
Yarbrough, Mildred 
Zabriskie, Katharine 
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MORE ADVENTURES 
OF TOM TRIPP 


(Continued from page 343) 


hiding there. Between Grandpa 
Kearns’ whistling and calling and 
Wattie’s howling there was con- 
siderable uproar there on the quiet 
country road that morning. 

At last, grumblingly, Grandpa 
Kearns got out and went back to 
seize the dog’s collar and drag him 
to the. front. But Wattie eluded 
him, running around the truck and 
leaping up at the back of it again 
ina frenzy. Round and round the 
truck ran Grandpa Kearns and 
Wattie, as if they were playing tag, 
Wattie always keeping just out of 
reach and doing his best to scale 
the tailboard as he flew by. Such 
shouting, such yelping were never 
heard before. 

Tom Tripp, who lay right next 
to the tailboard, could not keep 
still; he had to see what was going 
on. Cautiously, an inch at a time 
he raised his head until he could 
push up the gunnysack and let one 
eye peep out over the tailboard just 
fora minute. Wattie caught sight 
of that dancing black eye and was 
more frantically determined than 
ever to get in the back of the truck. 
But at last Grandpa Kearns made 
one clever swoop and grabbed the 
collie’s collar. Poor Wattie was 
dragged ignominiously up to the 
front seat of the truck and dumped 
between Pa Smith’s legs. Grandpa 
Kearns climbed in and mopped his 
face with his handkerchief. 

“Hang on to him, Smith, for 
pity sake,” he said, panting. “Of 
all things! What do you suppose 
ails the crazy dog—he was so de- 
termined to get in at the back? I’d 
put him in there, but he’d be 
jumping out after every woodchuck 
and you see how hard he is to catch. 

All this was too much for Tom 
Tripp. He fell back, nearly suffo- 
cated with laughter. ‘Oh, kids,” 
he spluttered, “‘that was the funni- 
est ever. Wattie and Grandpa 
Kearns running round and round— 
Watt jumping up at us! Oh—oh!’ 
(Part II of “More Adventures of Tom Tripp” 


will appear in the July issue of 
CHILD LIFE.) 


CHILD LIFE 


-all aboard 


via the Santa Fe 


very low iio trip fares to 
(Sigtade 
New Mexico and 
Arizona Rockies 
and to your 
National Parks 


The Santa Fe is supreme 
in travel-comfort and 
scenic attractions. 


Fred Harvey mealservice has 
set the standard for over 
a quarter of a century. 


e 
_just 
mail this f 
an 
W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, ‘. 
Santa Fe System Lines, vied 
1214 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of 
trip to 
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HORIZONTAL (crossways) 


4—Region around the North Pole. 

8—Familiar pame for Mr. Lion. 

9—Abbreviation for Nevada. 
12—A great continent lying across the Pacific Ocean from the U. 8. A. 
14—Color of the Indians, who were the first inhabitants of America. 
15—One of Great Lakes touched by Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
18—Initials meaning Northern Pacific. 
20—The planet which is always giving daylight to some part of the earth. 
22—First name of the firm in Chicago that publishes CHILD LIFE. 
23—Trees, very big, sturdy, and strong, that grow from little acorns. 
25—Abbreviation for Georgia, a southern state where cotton grows. 
26—Abbreviation for the French word which means Mrs. 
27—Abbreviation for a southwestern state famed for flowers and sunshine. 
28—Initials meaning United States of America. 
29—Nickname for Donald, also a title of respect given Spanish gentlemen. 
30—Abbreviation for Mexico. 
32—Initials of South Carolina, one of the original thirteen states. 
33—Initials of New Jersey, an eastern state on the shore of the Atlantic. 
35—Meaning unity. What the states of America are. 

39—Footprints of animals. 
42—Shelf of rocks lying near the surface of the water. 
43—Small fruit in a hard shell which grows on a tree. One special 

variety comes from Brazil. Very nice salted or in candy. 
44—To stand in wonder of something, or somebody. 
45—Initials standing for Southeast. 
46— Initials of one of the northeastern states of the U. S. A. 
47—The waterway cut through Panama. 
50—A South American republic. Its people, Peruvians, mine a great deal 
of silver and iron ore. 

51—Initisls of South America. 
52—Condition of the weather in Central America. Not cold. 
53—A large town or municipality. 
54—Abbreviation for state bordering Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin. 


55—Capital of South American country of Peru, also the name of a bean. 


57—Word used at the end of a prayer, and meaning ‘‘so be it." 
58—Weed growing with wheat, and used by some animals as food. 
59—Abbreviation of Spain. 
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VERTICAL (up and down) 


1—Form in which metal, silver, gold or iron comes out of the earth 
2—Abbreviation of the word mountain as we see it on a map. 
3—Frozen water, which abounds in the Arctic regions. 
4—A possession of the U. 8. in the far north; noted for salmon. 
5—What Indians call maize. We eat it on the cob and sometimes pop it. 
6—Name given by Columbus to each native he found on North American 
continent, because he thought he was in India. 
7—Initials of a great continent we all know in the Western Hemisphere. 
10—An eastern state and the home of President Coolidge. 
11—Tree with needJes and cones instead of leaves. 
13—An Indian tribe, after whom is named a city in Iowa. 
16—A large horned sheep. 
17—Nickname for Edward. 5 
19—Tree — in warm countries, having great leaves from which fans are 
made. 
21—We, when used as the object of a sentence. 
24—Adverb meaning like. 
25—To process from one place to another. 
27—Initials meaning the land connecting North and South America. 
a ae for the district where the capito) of the United States 
ioca 


31—This world upon which we live. 

eR off England for which the state of New Jersey was named. 
old. 

37—A wild animal with big branched antlers, which it sheds each year. 

—. — letters of a large continent southeast of U. S. across the 
tlantic. 

39—The name of a fish we get in cans and often make into salads. 

40—A hot drink made from the cacao tree which grows in South America. 

41—If a little —" called daughter by her mother, what is a boy called by 
is mother 

44—Nickname of a boy named Alfred or Albert. 

48—Preposition beginning with ‘‘a."’ 

49—Domestic and wild beasts. 

50—Abbreviation found on maps meaning point, a point of land. 

52—Initials standing for the United States South Sea island possessions. 

53—Stalks resembling walking sticks, which grow in warm countries, and 

from which the sugar we use is made. 
55—Abbreviation for latitude. 
56—Abbreviation for meridian. 


Keep Puzzle No. I until you have Puzzles II, III, IV and V. See directions on Page 369. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST 


Let’s take a trip around the world—by the cross- 
word puzzle route. CHILD LIFE will furnish you 
with bag and baggage and a ticket, too—which is, 
of course, your magazine. Every reader of CHILD 
LIFE is invited, and we’ll visit many lands, quaint 
little villages and hamlets, glassy rivers and high 
mountains, roaring, bustling cities and historic spots 
in Europe and the Orient. The trip will cost you— 
nothing! Instead, the boys and girls who prove 
themselves the best crossword travelers will win— 

There, you’ve guessed it! CHILD LIFE is 
conducting another contest—a contest that makes 
geography a thrilling game to play. On page 368 
you will see a crossword puzzle on a globe. That is 
to help you plan your journey when you start on 
your puzzling trip around the world. Next month 
you'll find a crossword puzzle trunk and the next— 
but you'll find out in time. Nearly all the words 
in this puzzle—and in the four puzzles that will be 
printed in the July, August, September and Octo- 
ber issues—are geographical names. 

The prizes—there are two sets, one for the boys 
and girls between the ages 9 and 12, and another 
for those 8 and under—will take you on fascinating 
trips around the world most any night you wish to 
go. The winners of the two first prizes will have 
their choice of a beautiful eight-inch globe on an 
oxidized finish stand or the big Rand McNally 
INTERNATIONAL ATLAS. This atlas is inter- 
national in scope as well as in name, with its many 
interesting colored illustrations, its beautifully 
tinted maps showing every portion of the earth’s 
surface and its helpful indexes listing more than 
100,000 place names in alphabetical order. 

The second prize, the big PREMIER ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD, is an ideal atlas for your home, with 
its maps for the entire world, its complete indexes 
and special features all thoroughly correct and up- 
to-date. The winners of the two third prizes will 


receive copies of the HANDY ATLAS OF THE . 


WORLD, which is just as handy as it sounds. 
The next forty prizes—iwenty for the older contest- 
ants and twenty for the younger ones—will be copies 
of the convenient and very interesting little 
POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

Each month after you solve your puzzle, put it 
away carefully and then mail the five of them 
together, with a 100-word letter on ‘The Country 
I Want Most to Visit and Why,” in time to reach 
our office by October 1. Unless the five puzzles 
and essay are sent together, they cannot be con- 
sidered. Address the Crossword Puzzle Editor, 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. List 
the vertical (up and down) words and then the hori- 
zontal (across) words, and be sure to write your 
name, age and address clearly in ink on every page. 
At the top of each paper, write “Answer to June 
puzzle,” “July puzzle,” etc. In awarding the 
prizes the judges will consider the correctness of the 
answers, the merit of the letter, and neatness. 
Every reader of CHILD LIFE, whether a subscriber 
or not, is eligible, except members of the families 
of Rand McNally employees. Winners will be 
announced in the December issue of CHILD LIFE. 
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- SURF BOAT TINKER 
A New Tinker Toy 

















H! what jolly fun each 
little girl and boy will 
have who owns a Surf Boat 
Tinker. All children love really 
truly boats that ride the waves. 
Surf Boat Tinker is staunch, 
bright in color, and it is guided 
by a happy little sailor from 
Tinker Town. Ask your dealer 
to show you Surf Boat Tinker. 
Our jingle folder shows colored 


pictures of all Tinkér Toys. 
Send for your copy today, 


The TOY TINKERS, Inc. ¥ 


Evanston, Illinois 
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A trackless jungle 
gives way to a 
million dollar orchard 


Ir was dangerous business only a few 
years ago to supply the world with rubber. 


Men had to go hundreds of miles away 
from civilization—into dense tropical 
forests where the wild rubber tree grew. 


Today in place of the tangled jungle 
there are well-tended rubber plantations 
or orchards. These now furnish most of 
the rubber used in the world. 


The world’s largest rubber plantation is 
on the island of Sumatra and is owned by 
the makers of Keds. From it comes some 
of the finest rubber ever grown. 


This is the rubber the soles of your own 
Keds shoes are made of. That’s why Keds 
soles are so springy and comfortable—yet 
so tough that they outwear other soles. 


When Mother buys you Keds, ask her to 
be sure to see that the name Keds is on 
the shoe—because if the name isn’t there 
the shoes are not Keds. Real Keds al- 
ways have the name Keds on the shoe. 


Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company—and are built especially 
for comfort and long wear. 


The Keds Hand-book of Sport contains interesting 
information on games, sports, camping, vacation sug- 
gestions, and dozens of other subjects. Sent free if you 
address Dept. K-19, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


An attractive Keds 
pump—designed for 
Sonaval summer wear. 
Cool, comfortable and 
like all Keds, built for 

& long wear. 









Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 
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DIZZY LIZZIE 
IN CRACKO-CRAZENIA 


(Continued from page 349) 


to the bottom (often up on to the next moun- 
tain) like so many rubber balls. 

He said he had brought them to Cracko- 
Crazenia because he knew their comic maneu- 
vers would amuse the people of that country 
—where warfare and armies were now re- 
garded as antique curiosities. They hailed 
from Peru where the rubber comes from. 
And it was said that they had developed this 
extraordinary bouncing quality by eating the 
rubber teething-rings which their mothers had 
given them to chew on when they were babies. 

The supper that evening at Pussywillow’s 
was a very grand and elegant affair with a 
sort of continual circus going on upon the 
stage at one end of the dining room through- 
out the whole meal. With every course a 
present was served for each of the guests. 

Everyone enjoyed himself tremendously. 
But just as the last course was being served 
(iced sherbet from Persia) one of the stewards 
came up to Marie Louise and after bowing 
very low said, 

“Madam, your Aunt Emily’s come for 
you. 

“Oh dear!” said Bill. “I knew something 
queer was going to happen. That pig broke 
a mirror when he pushed his face through the 
wall of our house.” 

Pussywillow, the host, asked Marie Louise 
what the trouble was; and when it was ex- 
plained, he had Aunt Emily brought in to 
join the supper party. She was very hungry. 
And in spite of her annoyance at the escape 
of her nephew and niece she sat down and ate 
heartily of many dishes. Then she fell sound 
asleep. Marie Louise told Bill afterwards 
that she was sure that Pussywillow had told 
one of the stewards to put something in her 
food. But the Philanderer denied this. 

However, be that as it may, Aunt Emily 
slept soundly for three hours, which gave 
Marie Louise, Bill and Aggripina plenty of 
time to finish their banquet in peace. 

As they set off for home with their escort 
the following day, they were consoled for the 
shortness of their stay by the great number 
of presents which they had brought away with 
them from Pussywillow’s banquet. 

“It might be worse,” whispered Aloysius 
the Awkward to his sister. “I’m glad she 
slept through the coffee and candies. Next 
season when we come to Crazenia let’s get 
our faces changed right away. Then, if 
anyone comes after us, we won’t be recog- 
nized.” 

THE END 
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SHIFTING TARGET 


(Continued from page 331) 


“How do you mean?” questioned Ben 
Streeter, curiously. 

“Why, I mean it’s a new game and you 
are the first ones to ever play it.” 

“Do you mean you just invented itto-day?”’ 

“That’s the truth,” laughed the clown, 
“and maybe in a hundred years all the 
histories will record this date as the one 
which brought into the world SHIFTING 
TARGET.” 

“Well, if that’s the case I’m going to get 
it into my diary first,” said Mary Emily. 

“You’ll have to travel in high then,” 
challenged Bert as he rushed toward the 
gangway, but as Jack, Dip, Billy Foster, 
Tubby Wheeler and all of the girls immedi- 
ately rushed for pens, pencils and diaries, the 
record of who first completed the written 
description of SHIFTING TARGET will 
always be a disputed point in play history. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


“ aa Lire Magazine published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 
1, 1 


STATE OF ILLINOIS} ,, 
COUNTY OF COOK 


Before me, a Not: Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared F: L. McNally, who having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business ieee of the Curtp Lire 
Magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & Company. 536 South 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Rose Waldo, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Managing Editor, Fred L. McNally, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Business Manager, Fred L. McNally, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his 
name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name and 
address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned by a corpo- 
ration the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.) 

Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. McNally, Trustee of Estate of Andrew 
MeNally, deceased, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 60 Scott 
St. Chicago; Andrew F. W. McNally, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago; 
Estate of James McNally, deceased, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago; 
Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, 331 Center 
St., Nazareth, Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Florence Pierce Mott, care Whitney Central National Bank, 
New Orleans, La.; Mary A. B. MacKenzie, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago; 
E. C. Buehring, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago; Jessie Hessert, 547 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago; Eleanor V. McNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl.; 
Julia Hessert, 219 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; F. D. Payne, 3631 Bosworth 
Ave., Chicago; Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf St., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortg: , and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None that I know of. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the beaks of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs comtain statements embracing nt’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding jthe date shown above is.......... (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

"2 Signature of etn saat hake Sestaset’ 
0, 7 isher, ness manager, or owner 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1925. 
eral. S ass M. J. Stanton. 


ot? Notary Public 
My commission expires December 9,«1026. | 








TEETER-TOTTER 


The 3 Greatest Play 


Features in One 


Children! Did you ever hear of a Slide 


and a Teeter-Totter and a 
Merry-Go-Round all in one person’s yard? 
A Merremaker is all three of them at once. 
You can slide on it as long as you like and 
whenever you want to you can turn it into 
a Teeter-Totter or a Merry-Go-Round. 
Think of the fun you can have all summer 
on all of them. Then when it is too cold 
outside, your daddy will set it up indoors 
and you can use it all winter long too. 


Fathers and Mothers! (2° y ese 


fence to keep your 
children in their own yard this summer! On the 
Merremaker they will slide and slide, supremely 
happy, developing sturdy muscles and robust 
bodies. The Merremaker is a _ health-building 
muscle developer and gives children an abundance 
of varied fun. 

The Merremaker is three play features in one. 
With no difficulty at all it can be turned from a 
Slide to a Teeter-Totter or a Merry-Go-Round. It 
is easily set up, simply and durably constructed, 
and finished in bright red enamel. As a result of 
quantity production it is being sold at a remarkably 
low price. 


Just Fill Out This Coupon Today 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers 
254 Cecil St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me full information and price on the Merremaker 


Playground. 
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FOR SPRING 


TWO TONE 
PLAY OXFORDS DEAUVILLE SANDALS 


BAREFOOT SANDALS RIDING LEGGINGS 


COLORED KID 


AND 


PARTY SLIPPERS 
UNUSUAL IMPORTED HOSIERY 


ON VIEW 
AT BOTH 
SHOPS 


J*J SLATER 


415 FIFTH 15 EAST 
AVENUE 57 STREET 


NEW YORK 
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GOOD .CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 362) 


animals and about the Humane Society, and had them posted 
up. — Mathilda Struogis, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


I stopped quarreling with my brother for keeps. — Jackson J. 
Shinkle, St. Louis, Mo. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league and, upon application, giving his name, age 
and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be glad to 
help you start a branch league among your friends or among the 
pupils in your room at school and shall mail pins for the boys and 
girls whose names, ages and addresses you send us. 
Further information regarding the organization of a School Re- 
public will be sent upon request. 
Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, Manager, Good Citizens’ 


League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Good Citizen—Nature 


I learned to identify a bird by its plumage. 

I learned to identify a bird by its call. 

I learned something about the habits of our birds. 

I put out a shallow pan of water for the birds. 

I put wire guards around our trees to protect nests from cats. 
I protected the birds in every way possible. 

I learned the names of several insects. 

I learned something about their habits. 

I learned something new about bees. 

10. I learned something new about butterflies. 

11. I learned the names of the undomesticated animals of my 


Seer ey rr 


12. I learned something about their habits. 

13. I learned to name several stars. 

14. I found the Great Dipper in the sky. 

15. I found the North Star. 

16. I learned to identify several trees. 

17. I learned to recognize several wild flowers. 

18. I picked no rare species of wild flowers. 

19. I was careful in gathering flowers not to pull up the roots. 


20. I was always careful to leave enough flowers to make seed 
next year. 


21. I weeded the flower bed. 

22. I worked in the garden. 

23. I learned something about the chief agricultural product of 
my section. 

24. I read of Luther Burbank’s work. 

25. I read something about John Burroughs. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship deed 
is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those who 
earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize for members 
who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive months. Other 
good deeds may be substituted for those suggested above, and the 
best original activities are published and awarded extra points. 
Write your name, age and address at the top of a blank sheet of paper; 
then each day you can record the date and your deed or deeds for 
that day. Sénd your June list of good deeds in time to reach us by 
July 5th, if you want to see your names on the Honor Ro.l. 


Honor Roll 


The following members earned twenty-five or more points during 
the month of March: 


Albertson, Fern Haggerty, Beulah Peterson, Gerald 
Albrecht, Ethelyn ~ Hageerty William Peterson, Ruth 
Auer, Maxine Hall, Barbara Pokorny, Mary 
Baird, Martha Hanson, Lawrence Radika, Dolly 
Baker, Ida C. Hawaldt, Ralph Radika, Joie 
Bailantyne, Adolphus Haworth, Marie Radika, Samuel 
ay — oy —— Radika, Tom 
Bee’ amen, uu! e, y 
Beebe, Dorothy Hoff ; 
oat ae: Ralph Holtdorf, Arthur Reynolds, Helen 
Bell, George Holtdorf, Ruth , Florence B. 
Blood, Ethel oltzman, 
Blood, Irva Hoopes, Jane Ruebush, Theo. 
Boldt, Ben Hoopes, Todd 
yles, Charles D Ihlenfeldt, Stanley Say! Veva 
Boyles, Immel, Helen 
Brandon 3 ba j 2 Sim 7 . 
on, ensen, D pson, 
Bro. f Johnson, Lewis Smith, 
Suen, Jetta Jones, Betty Lee 
. Jones, Smith, Virginia 
Chil Jones, Robert 
ustice, Martin ‘en, Ernestine 
Coburn, Mardell isiel, Hi Si Ruth 
ler, Eileen . 
Collier, Robert Kh Clayton Struogis, Matilda 
‘Norman , Martha Taylor, Luey Ma 
Des Combes, Willa R. Koslowski, Bernice T 
Dol Vv F Koslowski, Jamesie Ter Grace 
Downs, Jack Koslo » Lois Trimner a 
Ww Koslowski, Raymond Turner, Robert 
Edw Leach, Hughey Volk, Ruth 
Elison, Thomas Lewis, Volk, Willis 
F q ge Dorothy Wall, 
Ferro, Patricia M Webster, M tte 
ey, Harold M. Marquardt. Gladys Weyhrich, M 
. Norma Mi Wey! Vernon 
veer io a aa 5 
joway, Bet ehring, A. Louise Wilkins, John 
Garfield, Adele Morris, Fred B. Williamson, Sibyl 
Gaumer, 2 Mosier, Eilene Witmer, Glad: 
Glendening, jet McGrain, Tommy oods, J 
Goets, eee comes Wynhoff, Cora 
Good: Joe P. Qpphile, y Zautke, Edna 
Grant, , Bernice Zautke, Martin 
Grieger, Harvey Otte, Walter R. Ziemer, Marie 
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LITTLE TONY TIGERKIN 
HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


ITTLE Tony Tigerkin 
Seldom wears a happy grin 
In the morning when he wakes! 
Tony tumbles out of bed 
With an ugly scowl instead, 


Grumbles, too, and shakes his 
head! 


Oh, how cross he is! My sakes! 


Tony really ought to see 

That smiling helps a day to be 
Sunny, pleasant, bright and fine! 

Therefore, tigers everywhere, 

When they rise and part their hair, 

Really ought to plan to wear 


Cheerful smiles like yours and 
mine! 
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DRESS AND: DOLLS 


YOUR 


June, 1925 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


Pa y 


F PAPER DOLLS will climb on garden walls, they must in- 

deed have something in which to climb. So this little paper 
doll wears a romper suit of black sateen, with collars and cuffs of 
striped gingham. And, on days when the rompers are being 
repaired for new adventures, she has a little flowered cotton 
crepe dress that the birds admire very much. They really 
think she is part of the trees. 

But paper dolls, as well as children, sometimes tire of garden 
walls, especially when there is a party down in the garden. 
Then only organdie frocks are suitable, and here is one trimmed 
in tiny net ruffles with a row of flowers down the side. 

Oh, the delight of being a paper doll, playing all of the time 





v4 


~Ht—=-ded 


and wearing cunning things. Little girls can have just as much 
joy and look just as cunning. CHILD LIFE has patterns for 
you for all of these things in which to climb and play and go to 
parties. 

Pattern No. 4904, sizes 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 

Pattern No. 5007, sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 

Pattern No. 5049, sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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DIRECTIONS 


UT the boat on the heavy black lines, fold on the dotted lines, lap 
the two ends and paste! Take a piece of cigar box or shingle, and 

cut out a piece of wood, the size and shape of the bottom of the boat. 
A pin at each corner will hold the boat on the wood. Mount the sail 


on white paper, run a heavy broom straw through the holes in the 
mast, then into a piece of potato about half an inch square. Fold 
and paste the sailor boys, stand them on the deck, and place the boat 
gently in a pan of water. 
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THE CHILD LIFE QUILT NO. 9 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


No. 9. THE RED CROSS NURSE 


HIS starchy, official-looking young person 
represents one of the great professions open 


to our girls. She is the little lady who wants 
to help, who is not afraid of work and whose 
hand and brain are trained to serve wherever 
her brave heart bids. 


The Red Cross has taken a message of clean- 
liness to the ignorant; nourishment to the 
hungry, and health and cheer to suffering people 
everywhere. We might say she is from your 


home town or from out in the deserts of the 
great Southwest, because a Red Cross nurse 
goes wherever there is need for her help, and 
that is everywhere. 


Instructions: To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, trace through carbon onto a smoothly-ironed piece 
of muslin that is cut about ten inches square. To make 
sure that your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler 
to mark along. After you have traced the pattern onto 
the muslin, you can work it in simple outline stitch, any 
color you may choose for your quilt. There are twenty 
drawings in all, just enough for a child's quilt. 
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JUNIOR AND BETTY IN 
MOONLAND 


(Continued from page 334) 
““Mine’s—oh, see! a Rabbit!’’ but Junior 


got no further, for out jumped Mr. Rabbit 
and calling to Junior: “Catch me!” was over 


the railing and down below, running as fast 


as his legs could go. 

“Oh, I can’t get him!’ cried Junior. 

Then something pecked his cheek and a 
little Pigeon whispered in his ear, ‘Look under 
my wing.” Junior looked and found a little 
note. Opening it he read: “Jump off the 
balcony; you can fly. The Fairy.” 

“Quick!” Junior called, grabbing Betty’s 
hand. Out flew his sash like wings and 
Betty’s parasol opened like a parachute. They 
flew right over the heads of the Moon People. 

But nowhere could they see that Rabbit! 

“Maybe he went through there,” suggested 
Junior, pointing to a little door. So they 
cautiously opened the door and crept in. 

Bang! went the door and “Hoo hoo! Hoo 
hooooo!”’ they heard, while big green eyes 
blinked at them in the dark. They were in 
the room where the Hoot Owls lived! 

Betty was frightened, but they looked so 
funny that she had to laugh. This pleased 
the Owls and they crowded around her. 
Junior said, “Have you seen my Rabbit?” 

“If you'll fly through that glass door you’ll 
find him,” said the biggest owl. 

Junior, remembering that he should thank 
the Owl, bowed and said: “Hi hickety—” 
when bump! over he went onto his head! 
And the next thing, something Big and 
Dreadful was shaking him to pieces and— 
* Junior discovered that they were right in 
their own little beds, with Mother by them. 
A little white rabbit hopped back and forth, 
just like the one he had been chasing. 

“Why, there’s my Rabbit!” he cried, rub- 
bing his eyes all open; then sitting up in bed, 
with Bunny in his arms, he told them all 
about his wonderful dream. 

“My Dollie’s come true, too!’ exclaimed 
Betty, holding out a lovely doll, while Mother 
kissed them and agreed that a trip to the 
Moon was indeed a wonderful adventure. 


The ideal nourishment 


for my child 


HANK YOU, mothers who read 
Child Life, for the splendid letters 
you wrote on “My problem in making 
the children drink milk.” We have 
mailed our check for $5 for every letter 
selected. 
Out of this question grows another. 
Won’t you write on this one, too? 
Experiments show that Nestlé’s Milk 
Food is more digestible and more nutri- 
tious than cow’s milk in its natural 
state. The milk is homogenized, so that 
it will not form curds in the stomach. 
It has cereal added, so that it gives more 
energy, more strength. Children get 
all the benefit which natural milk gives, 
but in a more easily digested form. 
Mothers, who have tried this milk 
food drink, hail it as a great discovery. 
How does it appeal to you? Would 
it be valuable to your child? What has 
been your experience? 


estlés Milk Food 


Just write us a letter. Make it 100 
to 400 words long. If we can use your 
letter, we will pay you $5. Your name 
will not be published, if you so desire. 
All letters must be in by June 30th. 
Please address yours to the Medical 
Dept. Nestlés Food Co., 130 William 
St., New York. 


NESTLE’ s FOOD © » Ne , pee 
d we ¢ 


130 William St 
Mail this eat Male ? Food 


Pat Suggestions 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


Ina harbor off Lake Michigan there was a boat, 
modeled after the fifteenth century style, which 
was used as a club house, but abandoned because 
it sprung a leak— 


THIS 









eS Pe S Prorat eed 


The boys pretended it was a pirate ship. Some 
of them ‘‘swarmed aboard” and became pirates; 
the others took a flat bottomed boat and crept 
out to capture the pirates— 


JUST LIKE THIS 





There was a desperate battle but when the 
pirates felt their ship sinking, they surrendered to 
Captain Pudgy. The Captain was surprised to 
find Sunshine and Jane prisoners— 


JUST LIKE THIS 









They said the pirates captured them and took 
their treasure chest away Captain Pudgy said, 
‘Here ye dogs! undo the ladies, and bring back 
the treasure chest or walk the plank’ — 





Not being anxious to feed the sharks, they led 
the way to the treasure chest. Up a high hill 
under a lonesome pine, in a market basket was 
the treasure— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


<n 






Ta 





“ # a 


Oh boy! Sandwiches ‘neverything. On receiv- 
ing her basket, Sunshine rewarded them generously 
as they sang, “Here's to Sunny’s lunch—eat it 
down, eat it down’’— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


June, 1925 








CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
AM sending my picture with my 
bunny and some poems. 
Your friend, 
BUDDY Cox, 
Chicago, IIl. 


SPRING 


AM glad when it is spring 
To hear the birdies sweetly sing, 
Sing their melody soft and sweet, 
Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, 
tweet, tweet, tweet! 


BUDDY COx 


A SPRING GUEST 


[ AbY Apple Blossom just arrived 
in town, 


Wears a bright green bonnet with 
a snowy gown. 

The pretty frock is—What do you 
think? 

Five white petals touched with pink! 


ZAMORA DE POY 


Age 12 years Indianapolis, Ind. 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


BUDDY COX 


THE ROSE 
OUR roses soon will bloom, 


For I know they come in June. 


The sunshine is so bright 
I hope it will shine till night. 


JACQUELINE WOLF 
Age 7 years ___ Indianapolis, Ind. 
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536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


LIKE you very much. The 

children that do not take the 
wonderful magazine are missing 
great pleasure. I like the Joy 
Givers’ Club. I wrote to many 
girls that want to get letters. I 
am great friends with two girls— 
one in Oklahoma and the other in 
West Virginia. I like to write to 
unseen girls. My old issues of 
CHILD LIFE I give to my friends. 
After they have read it just 
one time, they ask their mother if 
they can take it. I have had the 
CHILD LIFE magazine for two 
years and if I had ever missed a 
copy I would not know what to do. 
My teacher buys CHILD LIFE, 
too. I think we should call the 
CHILD LIFE magazine “Treasure 
Island.” 


Your loving friend, 


KATHERINE KISIEL 


Broad Brook, Conn. 
Age 11 years 
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“Ask Mother 
fo take you to 


4” Northern 


eile 2 “WISCONSIN 


The sunshine and balsam air of the Land-O-Lakes will give you 
acoat of tan anda glow of health that will outlast many months. 

Beaver, woodchucks, squirrels, chipmunk, rabbits and friendly 
porcupines will tell you of Nature’s secrets. 


Ask father to arrange for a North Woods home this summer 
and visit you over week-ends. There’s a lake shore cottage for 
you with the pine woods your back yard. 

Tell him to write to us for full particulars about resorts, 
summer homes and excellent camps for boys and girls. 


Fast overnight luxurious trains 










Pe 
Caco 


ror a) 


Bargain vacation fares 


C. A. CAIRNS, Pass. Traf. Mgr. C.& N. W. Ry. 
226 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Spare limelsWorth 
$3.00An Hour ~ 


RS. HAWN secured enough sub- 
scriptions to CHILD LIFE one 
afternoon to earn $9.66 in commissions 
and bonus. You can do the same or 
even better. 


We must necessarily select our repre- 
sentatives with the greatest of care. The 
mothers, who already know CHILD LIFE 
—like Mrs. Hawn—are the most successful 
members of our Subscription Club. This is 
true even if they work only a few hours a 
week. Their co-operation is so valuable to 
CHILD LIFE that we pay them liberally 
for their efforts in their spare time. 


We should like to tell you personally 
about our plan so that you, too, can earn 
money in your spare time. 


CHILD LIFE Subscription Club 
536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
NAN McCULLOCH, Secretary 
Please tell me your plan for turning my spare time into 
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Dear CHILD LIFE: 


AM crazy about CHILD LIFE. 
I love every inch of its pages. 
Here is my poem: 


PRING has come, 
Winter is done. 
Dance and be happy, 
Dance and be gay, 
Through April showers 
And Easter flowers 
Spring leads the way! 


JEAN FREER 
Age 1o years Cincinnati, Ohio 





DONNA AND MARY MATTHEWS 
Reno, Nev. 


THE LITTLE BUNNY 


[UTTLE SOFT, white bunny, 
With eyes so big and round, 
Running, jumping, skipping 
On the nice soft ground. 
JOHN LONGYEAR 
Age 9 years. Marquette, Mich. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


JUST love CHILD LIFE. | 

read almost all of the stories 
in it. I think it is one of the best 
children’s magazines. My mother - 
teaches me at home. I am doing 
third grade work now. I have a 
cat that is black. I also have two 
goats, and my daddy has chickens. 
It is beautiful here in California. 
Just now the peach and almond 
trees are in bloom, yet we can see 
the snow on the mountains. 

ELINOR MARION SCOVILLE, 
Age 8% years Monrovia, Calif. 
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PANSIES 


“THE pansies are such pretty 
things, 

In gowns of white and brown. 

Their leaves look just like fairies’ 
wings, 

They wear a golden crown. 

They have a little golden heart, 

They look up to the sun, 

And they begin to show their heads 

When spring has first begun. 


EVELYN MORGAN CONNELL, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


ADELINE CLARKE 


IN FLORIDA 


THINK Florida is a wonderful 

place. The coconut trees are 
very interesting. The coconuts 
grow up very high on the trees. 
It is warm there all the time. 
There are many tropical plants 
and trees that are never heard of 
in the North. Down in Florida 
you can see growing on the trees, 
tangelos, tangerines, oranges, 
grapefruit, king oranges, kumquats, 
and loquats. 

Then, there are the Seminole 
Indians of Florida. . They all wear 
dresses, eventhe men. The dresses 
are made of hundreds of pieces, 
perhaps, and many different colors. 
They have very black hair and are 
very silent. 


ADELINE U. CLARK 
Age 10 years Zanesville, Ohio 


Joy Givers Club 


Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
Hear the Joyblox ring. 

They cause baby’s eyes to twinkle, 
And he wants to sing. 


IHESE new Joyblox are the brightest, prettiest 

playthings you could ever imagine—and they 
have bells right on the inside of them that tinkle 
and ring whenever baby plays with them. And they 
have A B C's and Mother Goose rhymes on them, 
too. So that even very grown-up boys and girls, old 
as three or four, enjoy them. 


If you'd like a set, have mother fill out the coupon at 
the bottom, pin a dollar to it, and mail to the Joyblox 
Company. The blocks will come to you all packed 
in the gayest yellow box—post prepaid. Baby is 
sure to like them lots—otherwise, money will be re- 


funded. 
JOYBLOX COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Joyblox Co., 
128 East Sixth Street, 
ATTENTION Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DEALERS if ‘The enclosed dollar is for a set of Joyblox. Send them to me, post prepaid, 
Joyblox sell fast all packed in a bright yellow box. 

when displayed. 

Write for details. 


Better Garters 


f 


eee? Better Children 


“THE sturdy, active youngsters are 
pretty hard on their clothes, and 
the best is none too good for them. 


in the various styles adapted for little folks, are economical and the best you 
can buy at any price. They are made of the finest webbing—firm and strong, 
the kind that doesn’t lose its ‘‘stretch.”” And they all have the open pendant 
which makes them easy to fasten, and the patented Oblong Rubber Button 
insures the garters staying fastened. 


And now the Knicker “‘Bostons” for Boys and Girls 


to wear with their knickers 
and bloomers—in heather mix- 
tures or plain colors, made of 
34 of an inch webbing and 
easily adjusted — just like 
Daddy’s. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, Makers of 
VELVET GRIP HOSE SUPPORTERS for all the Family 
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Good reading for the leisure 
hours in the Summer Camp or 
for those who enjoy outdoor life 


LAND 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


Thrilling, enter- 
taining, and in- 
formative. Three 
hundred TRUE 
stories about Ani- 
mals, Birds, and 
Insects, delight- 
fully told. Six- 
teen original full- 
page illustrations; 
22 feature pages. 
Bound in red 
cloth, stamped in 
colors, with jacket 
in colors. 


12mo. 462 pages 
$1.75 net 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. « 
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MY WISH 


I] WISH I were a fish 
To swim around all day 
And catch some little bugs to eat 
That come along my way. 


BARBARA WELCH 


Age 9 years Westfield, N. Y. 





BARBARA WELCH 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

] CERTAINLY do love CHILD 
LIFE. It is so interesting. 

Every time I go to town, I look in 

the store and before me is CHILD 


TEACH YOUR CHILD || [FE 


At Home 


by famous Calvert School methods 
from Kindergarten to High School 


One mother writes: “Calvert teaching has spoiled me 
for any other. Asa matter of economy, I sent Harry to 
the local school this year, but the schoo! suffered so by 
contrast with Calvert that I could not let him go on 
longer. I felt every day he was losing golden opportu- 
nities, for I reali that many things must be learned at 
just a certain age or be forever lost.”’ 


Vv. M. HILLYER—Headmaster. Author of “Child 
Training,” ““A ae ‘8s History of the World,” etc. 
Write for informatio 


CALVERT SCHOOL 11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 








FREE Jingle Book 


a6 rest name and address today for 
the FREE Jingle ee NOT a cata- 
Chralnag'urscy wari eter 
nursery rhymes featu 
Dappie Gray. 


Pedal 
Brake 


ights the heart 
rt e child who 
aie something 
to “make go. 
Handsome in ap- 
Seonely made. Bail : 
strongly made. bearing 
“balloon” tires, solid rubber. 
feature, made famous on our 


JUNIOR WHEEL GOODS COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. and Kokomo, Ind. 






action and 
Has patented brake 
Original Brake Scooter. 


I live on a ranch and go to school 
here. Ever since I met CHILD 
LIFE, which was about five 
months ago, I .have loved it. 
Everything in it seems wonderful. 

I have a horse, two saddles, a 
little collie dog (Tricksy) four kit- 
ties, and some chickens. I have 
enough dolls and everything, but 
when CHILD LIFE comes, I don’t 
even know anything is around but 
it. 

I shall try to send you a picture 
of all my pets and myself. I hope 
I can have enough time next month 
to think of a verse or story. I 
would be very happy if you would 
put my letter in CHILD LIFE 


next month. 
Your new friend, 


Lou OLIVE MILLS 


Brackettville, Tex. 
Age 10 years. 


WHO’S WHO HONOR ROLL 


(Continued from May CHILD LIFE) 


Edmundson, Rheta 
Eveleth, Sarah P. 
Edwards, Shasta 
Edlavitch, Sylvia 
Evans, Jean 
Eggertson, Rose 
Ellis, Florine A. 


Easthampton, Rolt M. 
Evans, Dorothy 
Eubank, Evelyn 
Ebert, Ann R. 
Edwards, Charles 
Evans, Yvonne 
Flegle, Marjorie 
Fisk, Ellen J. 

Fort, Flaine 


Freeman, Katharine R. 


Forgy, Eugenie 
Flogans, Jane 
Foster, Jean 
Foulks, Bernadine 


Felton, Dorothy 


Frishie, Polly 
Foster, Jane 
Frederick, Phvilis 
Flynn, Edgar D. 
Foster, Catherine 
Ferguson, Margaret 
Feldman, Fisie 


French, Dorothy 
Ford, Mary E. 


Faught, Nancy 
Fauquemberg, Alice 
Frazer, Katherine 
Fishbaugh, Edith 
‘ouratt, Roberta 


Frazer, Anita 
Flanagan, Marian 
Flickinger, Marie 
peaert, Virginia 
Ford, Virginia 
Fleming, Carol J. 


Graff, Mary <. 
Grow, Georgia 
Gregory, Janet 
Green, Charlotte 
Gill, Fleming 
Griffin, Carol 
Gaston, Martha 
Gilbert, Virginia 
Glover, Susan 
Green, —— 


Gondwi 
Ginland, Fen: 
Griggs, Francis 
Gilbert, Frances 
Geilhard, Ruth 
Gannetty, Mildred 
rady, omasine 
Gearv, Gladvs 
Gordan, Marie L. 


Greenieat. ‘Dorothy 
Dray, Emily 
rum, Priscilla 

Gray, Katherine 
Gaffrey, Mary 
Grosvenor, Florence 
Gonzalez, Francisca 
Getchell, Anne 
Gregg, Roberta 
Groff, Claretta 
Goldenweiser, Alice R. 
Gillespie, Vivian 
Geisinger, I.oise 
Gibson, James 

Gerner, Flvena D. 
Gilbert, Bettie M. 
Glidden, Barbara 
Holland, Fdward 
Haigh, Constance 
Harris, Donald 
Hering, Winifred 
Hubbard, Naoma 
Hagodorn, Ruth 
Howell, Ruth G. 
Hastorf, Helene 
Hunter, Gordon 
Hedges, Lois 
Hyman, Jean 
Heacock, Ashley 
Hay, Margaret 
Harrold, Jane 
Hartge, Margarct 
Hubbard, Louise E. 
Haveood, Edna Vic 
Huling, Ray G. 
Huidekaper, Page C 

nidekaper, Page C. 
Fall, Barbara 


Haseltine, Margaret 


Hoyneak, Olga 
Huntington, Helen 
corner, ass Jobn E. 


orton, 
Hickcox, Ralph 
Hardy, Kenneth 
Hunter, Mildred 
Hubbell, Frances 
Hayes, Helen 


mm 
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Haynes, Marion E. 
Hampson, Freda 
Hanlon, Betty 
Hoyt, Mary 

Heindel, Ellen 
Hill, Dorothy 
Heffner, Philip 


art, 
Huntley, Howard 
Haas, Margaret 
Houghten, Jane E. 
Harrison, Irene 
Houston, Shirley 
Hillman, Helen 
Hutson, Helen 1. 
Hobart, Mareda M 
Healy, Florence 
Hager, Lillie M. 
Hubbard, Louise 
Holton, Nancy 
Hopson, L:ouise 
Herron, Ruth F. 
Hewson, Helen 
Helman, Jean 
Ives, Sarane W. 
Jenkins, Betty Jane 
Jones, Fontaine 
Johnson, Blanche 
Johannesson, Ruth 
Johnson, Helen 
Johnson, Davie 
Jackman, Jane 
Jones, Kathleen 


Johnson, Natalie c. 
Johnson, Betsy 
Johnson, Ruth E. 
Johnston, Helen 
Johnson, Ruth 

.. Frances 


Jones. 

Suell.” Herbert 
Johannsen, Alta 
Jones, Daisy 
Kelli in, Marion 
Kern, Ruth 

Kahn, Aleyne 
Kenney, Karl 
Kisiel, Helen 





Kirkby, V! 
Kreeger, Mildred 
Kavanagh, June 
Keampbeli, Eleanor 


Karrick, M 


* Kelley, Helen 


Kinsman, Stac 
Koepke, Jean 
Lee, Jean G. 
Levis, Robert 
Lundgren, Marianna 
Lennon, ty 
Lippinectt, as ee 
Elizabe 
Tames, Elsie 
Leimbach, Lucile 
Lambert, Flora T. 
Leonard, Natalie 
Little, John P. 
Leavitt, Eliot 
Little, George T. 
Le May, James R. 
Leeds, Roberta 
Liggett Lois 
Little, Edith A. 
Lay, Margaret 
Lawrence, Chester 
La®in, Mary C. 
Long, Mildred 
Lewis, Joan M. 
Luther, Angela 
Leonard, Elizabeth 
Lichty, Nora B. 
Lambert, Vesta 


Continued in July CHILD LIFE 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


E LIVE in the Rio Grande 

Valley, where roses bloom all 
the .year. There are groves of 
orange and grapefruit trees, all 
about our home. We never saw 
snow in the valley but once, when 
there was a very little. I am in 
the low third grade this year, and 
Elizabeth goes to kindergarten. 
Elizabeth is my sister, five years 
old. 

I want to be a Joy Giver. 


MARY JOSEPHINE MYRICK 
Age 8 years. Harlingen, Texas. 


KEITH C. BILLMAN 
Cedar, Mich. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


] LIKE CHILD LIFE very much: 

I have been taking it ever since 
November. I am now a regular 
subscriber. 


I read CHILD LIFE from be- 
ginning to end. I would like to 
join the Joy Givers’ Club. Will 
you please write to me and tell me 
my duty. 


KEITH CHARLES BILLMAN 
Cedar, Mich. 


OUR PARROT 


UR parrot is green. He sits 
on my sister's finger. My 
parrot kisses my sister. Our parrot 
says, ‘Polly wants a cracker,” and 
he says, “Good-bye,” and he says 
““Peek-a-boo.”’ 
JUDITH OWEN 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Age 6 years 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

OMETIME ago I wrote your 

club, asking for correspondents 
and I got sixty-nine letters. You 
see I couldn't really answer all 
those. Could I? So I thought 
I would write a letter to the club, 
thanking everybody for writing, 
and | shall try to answer most of 
the questions they asked. 

Most of them wanted to know 
about Canada and the snow we 
had up here. We had lots of it 
this year and some awfully cold 
weather. It has been down between 
thirty and forty below zero. We 
have lots of fun snowshoeing, 
skating, building snowhouses, 
building forts and snowballing. 

Grenfell is a small town of 800 
people. It is very pretty. About 
twenty miles north of here is the 
beautiful Qu’Appelle Valley where 
there are summer resorts on the 
lake. 

Farming is the chief occupation 
out here. Our chief crop is wheat. 
We raise some of the best wheat in 
the world. There was a Saskatch- 
ewan farmer who took the first 
prize at the World's Fair. The 
farmers, also, raise other grains 
and quite a few animals, such as 
cattle, horses and pigs. 

I am telling you about our own 
province, Saskatchewan, but of 
course all of Canada is as big as 
all of your country, so it would 
take me much too long to tell you 
all about what the other provinces 
raise. . 

I am in grade four, and my 
teachers name is Miss Switzer. 
We study geography, arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, writing, composi- 
tion, nature study, and a little bit 
of grammar. 

Mother has a lot of relatives 
in Indianapolis and the state of 
Michigan. 

I hope my letter is good enough 
to be printed. 

Best wishes to you, Miss Waldo, 


and the Joy Givers. Lots of love 
from 


MARJORIE E. COOKE, 
Grenfell, Sask., Canada. 


Age 9 years. 


MAKE EVERY CHILD 


A PICTURE 


with the self-contained ball 
» bearing wheels, the truss 
. frame construction and the 
= “rocking chair’ movement 
ere— 
“Young America’s . 


First Choice” 


Ask your dealer for the 
skate with the RED DISC 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
12 Great Series Totaling 150 Volumes 
By the best authors and illustrators of 
children’s books 


For sale at all shops and stores where 
books are sold. 





CHILD LIFE PICTURES 
None are better than the photographs 
you make. Display them with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Clean and Healthy 
WITH CUTICURA 
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For Boys,Too! 


Besides the dainty, 
cool girl's summer 
union suit shown 
here, "M" Garments 
are also made in 
practical, comfort- 
able summer union 
suits for boys. 





Mothers— 


ERE’S a dainty, cool summer union suit 
for girls in a sheer, soft textured woven 
fabric. You’ll like the way it’s made and 


Infarsté Shirts the way it will wear. It’s skillfully tailored, 
and Band roomy, neatly finished. Your girl will like its 

Childreris Waist comfort. 

Wai : . This is only one of the comfortable summer “M" 

Waist Union Suits y 

Union Suits and Garments for boys and girls. There are practical 

Sleeping Garments waist union suits, plain union suits and separate gar- 


ments in both knit and woven fabrics. Ask to see 
them at your Dry Goods Store. Remember, the red 
“M” label is a certainty of satisfaction in quality, 
comfort and economy. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


GARMENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 














